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LIGEBRATURE, | 


ANOTHER EPITHALAMIUM. 
Atr—Groves of Blarney. 


Ob, the Royal Marriage ! who would disparage 
The noble carriage of the youtbfal pair? 

The Bridegroom stately attired so nately, 
A-walking sedately, with the Bride so fair, 

In the Chapel Royal, a spectator loyal, 
I saw a sight that will prolong my life ; 

And I envied Freddy, when the Bishop said he 
Might take the leddy for his wedded wife. 


How the Bride was dressed, it must be confessed, 
My wuse is not half able to explain ; 
In ber morry antique, she looked so meek, 
That the tears down my cheek they fell like rain. 
At the boly altar, she didn’t falter, 
And never cried until she saw the Queen ;— 
And then, God bless her! how she did caress her! 
I wish it was her mother myself had been! 


My brain is muddled and mighty troubled 
With the number of people I saw that day ;— 
Prince Albert so manly, and Lady Emma Stanley, 
And seven other darlings in ae array. 
Then the royal relations trom foreign nations, 
All of them attired in Proossian blue, 
And the Prince of Proosher, and Mr. Laboucher, 
And Vernon Smith, and, indeed the Lord knows who. 


And I ought to mention the _ condescension 
Of Palmerston, the Prime Miniater so great, 

Who carried on his shoulder, before every beholder, 
A big weapon, called the Sword of State. 

In all that place full, I saw nothing disgraceful, 
Except the costume of a Highland laird, 

Which exhibited a | for an article of clothing, 
Which being absent his knees all bared. 


Then the Queen, quite hearty, at night gave a party, 
And Mr. O’Costa played a wedding song, 

And the poet Tennyson pronounced his beaison 
In a couple oe met een 

Then pass the bottle while I wet my throttle, 
To drink good luck unto the royal pair ; 

“ May he be jolly, and not ——! 

May she be happy as my Judy fair.” 








LADY STRATHMORE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEG OF ELIBANK.” 
CHAPTER I.—JANET AT ROUEN. 


A setting sun of 17— streamed on the oaks and apple-trees of Nor- 
mandy ; on the Seine brimming beneath its poplars ; on the orchards, 
where women and children would gather the russet pippins when their 
harvest-work was fulfilled ; on the chateaux whence France has drawn 
her admirals ; and on the ancient towns where Norman William held his 
truncheon in his strong right hand, and where the heroic crusader Rich- 
ard was at last at rest. The golden light burnished the roofs, painted 
fronts, grotesque si, and geo heads set in oorbels. It flamed 
upon the tower eal ented St. Ouen. Arches, shafts, and famed 
rose windows—the nameless tice’s inveation, which struck with 
mortal envy the architect Bonneval—and stained = whose glorious 
tints of le, crimson, blue, and orange fell, like human fame, forget- 

the victim, on the murderer's grave. 
to a quaint old street, lato a sober old house, with small peaked win- 
dows and many a little bare cell, the beams had penetrated ; even as into 
the hearts of a few isolated old women, narrowed and freezed, or driven 
into extravagance by routine and superstition, there could dart growth 
and fruition to deeds of kindness and love. That little mansion, a 
fied and yet humble, was defended, as by a flaming sword, by a griile; 
and bebind that grille was the shrine of St. Anna. There tapers burnt 
and sisters chanted ; and e spring or summer morning, such as this, 
oung Norman girls laid flowers at her feet who lived seventeen 
andred years before, an obscure Jewish matron, full of homely cares 
and homely joys; and whose virgin daughter had her own heart 
“ pierced” with the sword that slew the Son of God and man. 

In the priory parlour, with its walnut-tree cupboards and its matting, 
sat the prioress. A daughter of a poor, long-descended house, the con- 
vent been her ion from her cradle as the army and the German 
and Austrian ound been her brother’s inheritance. For ite stillness 
and its chillness, ite rapt mystic tranoes, the child sported, the girl 
bloomed, without a thought of rebellion. She was a woman of sixty now 
She had been a maiden when Luxemburg rose up from effeminacy and 
disease to battle with the English ; when Eugene was the curse of his 
country ; when gay courtly women of the world sported their lace fichus, 

named them Steinkiike; when Racine and Corneille wrote, and 
Moliére lived. She was a woman when harsh, bosotted, earnest James 
and bland bey By Modena last trode the terrace of St. Germain ; she 
was long past her prime when Prince Charlie returned from his knight! 
adventure, a fugitive and an outcast. There was many a winkle benea 
h t was stiff and feeble; yet she did not repose in 


er hood, gal 
luxurious indulgence like Abbot Boniface, or in the philosophy of that 
Archduchess of Austria to whose cloistered tao emell-pox was #0 


slight an evil. Corrupt nannerios had been purified by the examples of 
P Fénélon, and More Marie of the Place 


yh they were now 
the asylum of the peevish, the weary, or the dreamily devout. Her fea- 


tures, always plain, were stamped with timidit 


of rule courageous. 


A good, plows soul was the Mother of St. Anna’s of Rouen ; but she was joan Uh pad tide had met a bloody termination ; that of Lin- 
a trae Roman Catholic. Her confessor was austere and ardent ; ebe held | dores 
herself bound to be austere alro; bat was for ever breaking out into | was ever wild; while among the lairds loss m men we ouroun- 
verlooks, nervous omimlons, cowardly con- | ing, gaming, brawling caused many ancient patrimonial desigaations 
consions, treacherous compliances ; until half of her time was apent in | to part company, and 
tance ' be Nee pee ey by ber satellites, a Into meaner hands, 


pepanco—and fariber 
old not exist, 


a 
< 


anxiety—the foar | wreck ; but more peaceful withal than ber castles and ber omer 
of a simple nature prone to impulse, and ed by awful shadows, to | houses, her lords and her lairds, Kellie bad a name taloted with Jucod- 
which long acquaintance never rendered her indifferent, nor twenty years | itiem; Baloarres had but escn 


tween the message and its fulfilment to repeat a penitentiary psalm for | 
the ten minutes’ sleep stolen from midnight prayers ; and she felt pricked 
in ber conscience for the anxiety caused by a letter from the outer world 
lying in darkness, and stored up a credo to be said at her next leisure, to 
quell and conquer her fleshy heart. Poor Mére Ursule!—the truth 
might have rendered her pure, although it certainly had made her not 
free, but helpless, self-engrossed, and barassed—a poor trembling slave. | 
Mére Ursule sat in ber chair as the prioress, whose responsibilities were 
the weight and chain which dragged her to the dust, expecting one of her | 
charges—an individual member of the youthful troop who were reared | 
to gifts and graces, to silk embroidery and ritual observances under the | 
banner of St. Anna—and whose direction, with their doles to the poor, | 
was the practical duty of the sisterhood. 

The door ia the recess opened suddenly, and facing the blanched 
and bent prioress stood a pupil who contrasted with her as May with 
December. 

A young girl of seventeen, tall and womanly, yet girlish in her carna- 
tion colour, and most girlish in expression, fearless, inquiring, pttish, 
wilful, and tractable in one. Her figure was as erect and pliable vs any 
sapling ash or beech ; her face was not regular, but it contained points 
that flashed upon one with their excellent charm. There was the mouth, 
not a cherry mouth, not a simpering lip, not a shrewish false one—some- 
times saucy, sometimes sour, but capable of curving into command and 
melting into tenderaess—a proad, kind mouth as ever was seen ; there 
was the eyebrow, the most clear, decided, but delicate pencilling ;—little 
wonder over these tokens, she was the daughter of one, the adjunct to 
whose title, in centuries to come, was not the infatuated, or reckless, but 
the “ beautiful’ Countess of Strathmore. 

The gil was dressed, like her companions, in uniform—plainly but ar- 
tificially fashioned ; the blue gown with long straight waist and full 
skirt, the bodice, the white muslin kerchief crossed at the waist, the high- 
heeled sh the close round-eared cap confining the nut-brown hair. 
She saluted La Mére respectfully, but with an untroubled eye, and heard 
her reproof for her a¥raptness silently but undistressed. 
was the embodiment of a different nature, a warm, energetic, 


There 
vigorous spirit—like hers who braved shame and contumely, and wedded, 
nay, —T George Forbes, ber handsome groom. r 

“ Jeannette,’’ said the prioress, in her provincial French, fambling for 
ber rosary, “ knowest thou, my poor child, that 1 have heard from thy 


father?” 

The girl started ; her forehead flushed ; her eyes sparkled and then 
filled ; her lip curled and then drooped. 

« Jeannette,”’ said her guide, uneasily, “I wish that thon wouldst be 
more ey ee about what coacerns mere worldly relations ; and also, 
although thy father is an unbappy heretic, that thou wouldst learn to 
express filial ititerest in his wel ; thou wast more forward with thy 
questions when thou hadst learnt that the dog from the world without 
had killed the cat Merlache.” 

“ Mother,” exclaimed the girl, “ what of my father?” 

“J tte,” d the poor “the ueness savours 
more of passion than of obedience, but I forgive thee—that is, I ordain 
thee only fasting for this day from Scear Thérése’s pain d’épice, and from 
the work of the garlands. child, thy father greets thee through me, 
and desires thy return to his own land in one of the vessels that sail 
from Rouen to the port of Leith.” 

Again the girl started still more year A again her face was agi- 
tated ; but this time there was keen joy in its emotion—and the joy re- 
mained dancing in the grey eyes after the resentment, suspicion, and 
pain —_ away. 

“To Scotland, Mother,” she exclaimed, clasping her small hands 
tightly, “ to Strathmore at last!” 

“ And what of Scotland, Jeannette ?” answered the prioress, wonder- 
ingly. “It is a cold and barren land ; it rejects its best sons and daugh- 
ters ; it is an accursed land of heretics.” 

The girl fired up. “My father is a heretic, mother, and so am I,” she 
said, proudly. 

“Holy Virgin, alas, yes! Though bred under the roof of St. Anna,” 
~_ a Ursule. “ But thy blessed mother died in the one faith, 
my daughter.” 

% And Scotland is a noble land of mountains and rivers and woods ; 
Strathmore is a valley—oh ! so wide, rich, and fair, watered by the Isla ; 
and Glammis is a princely castle that came by the daughter of a king ; 
and it has a hundred dials, Mére Ursule, borne upon lions’ paws, Lady 
Strathmore’s Nannette told me,” continued Janet, with enthusiasm. 
“Thou wilt be its Chatelaine, Jeannette, and a lady ; and thou 
wilt forget St. Anna, and the Sceurs, and Charlotte, and Amalie, and the 
others.’ 

Janet looked wistfully in her face ; and then she flang herself on her 
knees, and clasped her arms around the prioress. 

“Oh, no! no! Mother, St. Anna was kind to the poor forlorn girl in 
the foreign land ; and she will never, never cease to remember and to 
love you all: but France ts not my own land, Charlotte and Amalie are 
not my true sisters. My father has thought of me at last, so forgive me 
that I go to him.” 

Mother Urenle was affected as well as discomposed. “Tush, bush, 
Jeannette ; thon must learn to be tranquil before thou settest out into 
the rough world—thou canst not do otherwise yet, my lamb—with 
all its glitter it is fall of sin ; and thou art not even within the fold and 
under our Lady's ever watchful care. But I will pray for thee as well 
as against my own carnal affections, I will pray for thee ;” aad clingin 
to her rosary as to an anchor, Mother Ursule signed a hasty dismissa 
to her most troublesome pensionnaire, and sank back in her walnut-tree 





Dieu. 
been the ean eet, and the veeper bell rang, and the sisters parsed to 
their last daily act of worldly ob«ervance—their supper of potage au lait 
—and the early creeoent moon alone looked in on the brown little cells 
of 8t, Anna and their snowy beds, and the one wakeful, quivering, rest- 
leas face half biddea ia the gloom, 


OWAPTER IL. —THE DEAN, 
The fair kingdom of Fife lay looming out of the pring uate and way: 


ing under the spring gales— Flanders’ storms the coast named them, 
as they strewed the shore with weed, and not seldom with fragments of 


a similar doom, and waa driven in 
his impoverished exchoquer many children to the shifts of thrift and 
also ceased, save on the lip of penne A the stock of Rothes 


lands won by lance and spur, to pass igno- 


were also riotous lives and premature 
families of the towns, 





and sacred 
aster one of the pensionnaires, she 


and 

Even wom, an More Ureaie rong bor litt bell, and summoned by a lay | deaths ; but there in batantial 
e , ou 

eof the ‘employed the few minutes’ taterval be- | and ia 


ancestry, existed most of the contentment and prosperity of the country. 
Under the ridge of the green Lomonds, amongst other siiuny nooks, lay 
& farm-house, termed the Dean. The one-storied, grey-roofed dwelling 
affixed to its farm court, and opening on one side to its own green fields 
and hedgerows, and to the ragged heathery eminence of the West Lo- 
mond, was built at the entrance to a small den or dean—where the eye 
could wander down the feathery sides, tafted with ash and beech, with 
many a wild cherry and many a hazel and thorn, and trace here and 
there the thread-like, silver burn. 

The situation was secluded and hidden, though from the neighbouring 
highlands, or from either of the Lomonds the view was wide and rich 
enough to explain why the bold bordermen were given to harrying Fife 
and the Lothians, There lay the royal hunting-ground of Falkland, 
with grey Falkland itself, and its small satellite, the ancient Court Co- 
ventry, the Frachie ; yonder wound the Eden past Balfour of Burhley’s 
ruined castle, Pitloar, Kinloch, Melville, and Rankeillour, with the ham- 
lets of Strathmiglo and Colessie, and the weaver town of Auchter- 
muchty : away on that table land waved the woods of Leslie House and 
Balbirnie ; from this height stretched the hill of Benarty, at whose feet 


— built by Brace of Kinross as a shelter for his uofortunate master 
ames, 

The Dean looked on none of these places. It was its own world—a 
home-like, hearty, plentiful world—which its inmates denominated the 
town, the farm-town of the Dean, sweet when the beeches and ashes were 
ia their tender green ; mellow and brilliant when full summer yellowed 
the corn and purpled the hills; snug and slumberous when the wintry 
drift whirled and eddied iu its recesses, when the sheep were crowded in 
the yard, or if incautiously left exposed on the hill-side, dug out with 
labour and danger. 

Most kindly folk were the dwellers in the Dean—Simon Lauder, his 
wife, son, and daughter—simple, upright people, in the master’s case, 
graced with talent and learning not rare under a Scotch roof of any 
class. And Simon Lauder was well descended—a branch of the House 
of Lauder of the Bass, a line of some standing among the Fife os 
and had been educated by an enslé, on erudite in St. 8 
Core ae he found in after life no calling than that of 
an man. 

In the yard congregated young cattle, pigs, d stray lambs, and 
poultry. The sides of the irregular square a Bey Bow) or out-house, 
shed, barn, cottage, of very various proportion, closed at one end by an 
irregular mass of toppling, tipsy stacks, completed on the other by the 
pau e of the farm-house, with iis small peaked windows, one of them be- 
onging to the great kitshen, deliberately surveying every atom of the 
home farm work. In the front of the house, commanding the little den, 
was the garden, divided into two narrow strips by high privet hedges, 
and planted with hardy vegetables, curling greens, feathery carrots, 
needle-like onions, with a few gooseberry bushes and apple- and lit- 
tle knots of humble flowers—“ the bonny briar bush of our kail-yard,”’ 
tufted sweetwilliam, purple thyme. At this spring season the branching 
apple-trees were covered with buds ; the berry and the cur- 
raut bushes on the low wall were in full blossom ; clusters of red and 
white auricula and waving daffodils made gay whe little garden; and 
the blackbirds in the dea, even in this bleak Scotch April, were trilling 
their melodies, 

The farm-house door stood open, as it did from morning till night ; 
and beyond the spence appeared the kitchen, the family apartment, 
roomy, low-roofed, and dark, as far as daylight war concerned ; but 
summer and winter, a great fire roared up the ample chimney, and 
glowed on the flitches, the coils of w , the herbs on the shelves, 
the glancing dishes and cupboard filled with Dutch lain. The 
chairs and settles were black with age, and clear as a mirror with care- 
fal polish ; so were the spinning- is, hamming their endless song ; 
while the tables were delicately white as sand and scouring-cloths could 
render them. In the warm chimney corner was niched a great chair in 
a tartan wrapper ; and there, enveloped in shawls and a red camlet cloak, 
her very cap protected by a plaid screen, lay a woman in middle life ; 
wasted and ghastly, save when the burned on her cheek ; com- 
posed and resigned, as only a habit of sickness implies. Many a cottage 
and many a hall held then similar victims to the life-long chills and 
heats, and racking pains of ague. 

Mrs. Lauder bad been struck down early, and never entirely delivered 
from the disease. She had been a cheery, active woman in her better 
days ; and it was a notable thing to remark how the elastic spirit and 
the sunny temper had, under grace, triam over even this malady, 
and trampled it under foot. How helpfal she stili was ; how in her great 
chair, or creeping about the farm-house, she uered the body, conti- 
nued the mistress, the —— rit, the strength and sweetness of the 
dwelling, until ber family half forgot that she was a stricken woman. 
The captiousness, the waywardness, the cloud and the darkness, were for 
Anne Lauder’s saddened brow and shaken spirit. 

In the deep embrasure of the gable window, piled up on its bunker 
were some old copies of the Gentleman's Magazine, and a few well-used 
calfskin volumes, Hector Boece’s History of Scotland, Livy and Virgil 
mingling their venerable and noble voices, their memories of imperial 
Rome aud the rich plains of Lombardy, not unharmoniously with the 
rustic sounds of the Dean kitchen. In the other window stood Anne 
Lauder’s wheel, and on the sill was her huswife ; bat Anne herself was 
absent. Over the chimney corner, o te his mother’s seat, hung va- 
rious portions of shining barness half-finished traps for vermin, and 
nets for birds—that was John Lauder’s place, occupied only when the 
daylight was done, and the family gathered round the hearth. In the 
background one servant lass sat at wheel, singing in an undertone 
cho ditty of “ Hunting tower ;" while the other, baving concluded her 
ae coon of the stone floor, ranged 90 the shelves the treaches aad mugs 

at dinner. 

The clock struck four, Mre, Lauder looked up pleasantly, 

“ Make haste, barns; make haste, Joan; the gudeman and John will 
be in presently, The sowing keeps them late ; the more need that their 
four hours be ready served. Meu-folk should never be tryeted with dis- 
order and delay.” 

Jean bustled forward, and proceeded to set plates and fry ham and 
boll eggs; and the gudewife counselled her that the gudeman preferred 
his eggs hard, and Jock gave his vote for the bacon crisp.” 

A quick, restless foot crossed the threshold, aud Aune Lauder stood la 
the room, She had a drooping chicken carried carefully in one band, 
and in the other she beld « shoots of broom bursting into golden 
rods, She way a womanly girl of threo-and-twenty, with @ good and 
modest, not a pretty face ; the halr was auburn, the oomplexion pale, the 
cheek-bones prominent; there was something , considerate, 
self-forgetful in the look, that yet was not contented, bat careworn, ab- 
stracted, cager. She wore a dross only a little flacr than that of the ner- 
vant girla; a petticoat of dark blended colours, @ short gown of buff I 
neo, her balr interwoven and bound with a ribaad—« becoming dress to 

Anne, as to other young women, 











the cottages of the peasantry, especially whea men came of Whig 


Bho brought in @ little wieker basket @iled with feathers, and, deposlt- 


slept storied Loch Leven and Kinross, with the stately square of Kinross. 
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ing therein the ailing chicken, and covering it lightly, placed it 
within the fireside circle, saying, “ poor birdie, poor forsaken, shivering 
thing.” ; 

“Is it one of Tappie’s birds?” inquired Mrs. Lauder; “ she’s aye been 
a poor bird-mother ; 1 would have thrawn her neck and put her in the 

t over and over again, but for her beauty, the feckless thing, and she 
ollows Jock’s foot like a dog.” 

“ What cock or hen, ‘duck or goose, down to the wee silly bantams, 
will not do that, mother?’ observed Anne, listlessly. 

“ Bairn,” exclaimed Mra. Lauder, in her faint — voice, “ you carry 
these bits of broom as if they were posies—lilies, or gilliflowers,” 

Anne’s face flushed slightly. “Mother, they’re just little thought of 
because they’re common ; set them in flower-pots, and but ane for miles, 
and they would be wonders. I was up the den listening to the black- 
birds that I have heard ilka summer of my life without staying to take 
in their song any more than the birr of the wheel or the threshing mill. 
I fancy you will think that nonsense too ; but, na, the very gowans are 
bonny ladies, it’s only us that are ill-looking and ill-doing under the 
sun.” And Anne turned her back ; but the next moment ber band was, 
as if mechanically, smoothing her mother’s pillows, and taking Jean’s 

t she concluded the preparations for the sunset meal so quickly and 
neatly, that it did the eye good to see her, 

Mra. Lauder’s sunken eye brightened, but she sighed too ; her Anne 
had been as clever and dutiful and happy a girl as ever honoured a mo- 
ther’s training, or blessed a father’s roof: but by Anne, so simple, honest, 
and unimaginative, had been worked out one of those destinies that con- 
the milk of human nature to gall. 

Anne Lauder, in her usefulness and her sheer goodness, had thought 
less of love and lovers than most maidens ; perhaps looking up to Simon 
Lauder with the breadth, wealth, and gentleness of his eultivated powers, 
though rude herself, she would have been hard to please, But Anne had 
an admirer, an ardent, desperately-earnest adorer, one of her brother 
Jobn’s comrades, a handsome, hot-headed, wild young man, a yeoman, 
like the Lauders, but as unlike as possible to Anne, Anne had laughed 
at bis excearive devotion, and paid little heed to bis prayers. John Lau- 
der had warned his sister against what he, a grave, slow man, scorned as 
the mere froth of idle jon, Simon Lauder and his wife were shy of an 
imprudent match. The lover, treated coolly on all sides, goaded by dis- 
cepeenen and contempt, became more unsteady and reckless in his 
habits and jlife, sinking rm ag in his career, until a year before, in a 
brawl over a shooting match, he “slew a young man to his hurt,” and 
flying from justice and flinging behind him a burning farewell of min- 

ed love and hate to Anne Lauder, he disappeared, Some said he flung 

meelf from the nearest cralg, and that his body might be found, the 
bones bleaching among the dank stones, the hemlock, and the nettles of 
the hollow below. Some, that he was pressed and had gone to sea, and 
would serve out his time before the mast, in a man-of-war, and never dare 
return to the north of Fife, Others held that he had enlisted under or- 
ders for America, and was now ighting, a yes soldier in Captain 
Bruce’s regiment, with that portion of the British army engaged in the 
American wars. Dead or alive, he has disgraced his name, aad by vice 
and crime was an outlawed man, rejected and spurned alike by friend 
and kinsman. 

The catastrophe smote Anne Lauder’s gentle heart: many said she 
did not deserve blame ; loving voices urged her to peace, and screened 
her with indignant zeal from one hair of the head’s injury ; though poor 
Jamie Herriot’s mother, and his brother and sisters, spoke hard words 
against her in their sore sorrow, Anne Lauder could not forget. She 

. saw Jamie Herriot before her in the frank, foolish fondness of his first 
suelng ; she bade the boy begone; and she recalled the strange peng 
written on the brow, the fixed reproach of the eye, the lowliness of the 
supplication, She saw him a man, with the fire of hell in his face 
and heart; or an unshrouded corpse, abandoned to the raven and the 
crow—and all innocent as she was of evil thought or deed in the matter, 
her still heart melted ; sympathies undreamed of before were ever yearn- 
ing for utterance ; a thousand mute voices spoke suddenly in her appalled 
ears ; her whole nature was transfigured ; turned against the friends 
to whom she bad been so attached and submissive ; in her secret soul she 
blamed them—her wise, mild father, her manful, laborious brother, her 
suffering, uncomplaining mother—as the authors of her mi b 

The watery sun had down, and following on each other’s foot- 
steps, Simon Lauder his son entered their dwelling. They were bom 
tall men, and both, though clad in the coarsest of eT. pean 
that nameless personal dignity with which the Hays of Lu may 
have bent to the yoke ; but the father vindicated his su: b 
an air of higher breeding than that borne by his t. A massive, 
tranquil, sagacious face was Simon Lauder’s when he removed the bon- 
net, below which his hair was now grizzled and scanty ; and there was an 
ease in his movements and a natural courtesy in bis homely address 
such as might have distinguished any squire or in the | 

John Lauder was heavy looking, but there was sense in his firm lip 
and steadfast oe. Because of the scarcity of labouring men—not yet re- 
covered from thinning of the late rebellion, drained as the country 
was by the present war, and by the fact that the times when great bub- 
ble burst, were not very prosperous—and also in spite of or be- 
cause of his father’s “wit,” Joba Lauder had to undergo an extraordi- 
nary amount of toil in order to preserve the family comfort and indepen- 
dence. So unfailing was Jobn, so quiet, that unconsciously the family, 
his father even, depended upon his discretion and had lence in his 

an threw Ar oy wd es under which eee — not 

velope , or expand in , lusty greenness, espec ince Anne’s 
misfortune. John Lauder had ose - anxious fellow, careless of accom- 
plishment or ment, subdued and broken, if it had not been for the 


— unavoi clumsy force of his character and the depth of his 
ea, 
Pethe Landers were closely conformed to old Presbyterianism in its ear- 


nestness and fear of God ; and Anne, before her life was blasted and her 
heart was ae oy been an example of humble reverence and loving 
docility : if her faith failed her in the storm, it was a true faith neverthe- 
Jess, aud its perfume hung about her still,—whispered, perhaps, of the 
day when what had given way on earth would be mended and perfected, 
if not here below, in yon pure beaven above. 

“How bave you to-day, Mysie, my woman?” inquired Simon 
Lauder, lovingly, as he sat down at the board end. 

“ Real well, Simon ; I had just two drows, and I’m as steady as a rock 
to-night ;” and Mra, Lauder extended her emaciated, tremulous arm. 
“ Nay, Jobn, dinna smile, 1’m steady for me ; I'm ne'er a big, strong man 
we you. Thank you, Anne, thank you, my dear,—I’m near enough the 


* You ken you'll spill your bey mother, or you'll gar John hold it, 
a} = nothing for himself ; but fhe likes, it’s all ane to me.” 

“ Mysie, lass,” said Simon Lauder, meditatively, “I wish we could get 
word of some great physican to cure your disorder ; John and me would 
spend our substance upon him, and work till we won more. I’m no so 
stiff yet, and John there, is an ox for strength. There was Master Cor- 
nelius Agrippa lang syne,—and one Cardan ; but I doubt he was a great 
rogue. 


' he have to do with no rogues after taking up with you, Simon 


“ And there was Harvey, a betier man than elther: but I know of no 
t name of this century in medicine, though in other things there have 
a Manatield and Stair, Rodacy and CliveyJames Thomson and Allan 


y. 
“ No physician could heal a ten years’ @, Simon, lad,” observed 
Mre, Lauder, meekly ; “ it ls well at there's & great Physician for the 
foul, both in this world and the next.” 

Simon Lauder bent bis fine head reverently, Reet ienghen were 
not yet linked with the aneors and the ecepticiem of Hume. 

The meal went on in allence until John Lauder looked suddenly up, 
with a beam of pride and pleasure in bis blue eye," Father, | forgot. 
What was in my head? Colonel Beresford ls to take our colt, and give 
you your own price,” 

Simon Lauder laid down his knife and fork In honest triumph, “ Our 
colt bought asa charger for bis Lordship! reared by ourselves! the foal 
of my mare Jom! John, lad, we may hold up our 4 
iol Tall Mrs, Lauder exclaimed, “ to go so far, and be so pro- 

* John's colt-—that he fed on bits of our bannocks many a day—to 
emell powder and run to battle! Jean, Ligszy, the colt’s to gan his 
Lordship, and the Countess will be fancying our calves next !’ exclaimed 
Anne, with animation; bat the generous exultation which would for- 
aay have lasted for days In their uneventful life, died out as she spoke ; 
and Jobo knew, aa he cast down bis eyes in replying to his father’s next 
question, that Anne's lip was again quivering, and her bleeding heart 
ewelling afresh againat him io undying contest, 

« bape did i lamail Loaie save re, Jobat” 

* He was over Klaneil, ebutis, and Woodmill,” Jobo in a 
low voice, Simon Lauder was pushing back in his chair, ne 

* I ken not about the calves, but there’s the nen, Jobn, the ;80 
much clothing needed for the troops ; aud Colonel Beresford 








y | thousand insects under their heels, and whistle while they do it. Those 


that Hope of Pinkie has found mines of diamonds, black diamonds, My- | and floating forms than ever Martin dreamed of in his sleep, and —- 
sie, seams of burning coal, across the water, and I’ve been thinking that | when his feeble _ endeavoured to put them upon canvas, with 
there may be coal, or lead, or silver, and gold itself far down beneath | their beauty, height, and breadth, and depth, degenerated into an earthly 
the nm brows of our Lomonds, if the laird would but dig ; aye, there’s Vauxhall ens sticking in the air. Keep all the masterpieces of Tur- 
wealth in the world tbat no miser could count; Dominus idebit.” And | ner—or any of the t colourists—dowa between the close walls of the 
Simon took up his ~jo and read how the author Junius was elec- | City, but do not bring them up here to be shamed into rm pomeony 
ane ion, and ford the Mayor counselling the King. the ow of Nature. Then, the veil of fog and mist which covers 
obn Lauder riated his appointed seat, and while the young | ooo like a sea, and under which you hear the murmur and feel the 

women, clearing the board, began to bake and to spin, he conversed at | thi ng of the teeming life—see it float away like the flowing skirts of 
intervals with his mother, telling the day’s news,—what acres he hed | an arch-angel’s robe, revealing churches, bridges, mansions, docks, ship- 
sown, What peats were to be cut next day, where he had chosen her flax ping. river, streets, and men, and tell me, lover of the picturesque, and 
field, how he had met Katie Fleming on way to the Kinross preach- | dweller in the valley of coughs and respirators, wouldet thou give up 
ings and bidden her come for her dole, how Roger Arnot was bent upon | this fog with all its ever-changing, glowing, Rembrandt-like effects, for 
getting to Edinburgh or to Gl w to show his model to some ss all the brilliant, clear blue monotony of the vaunted Italian sky, and all 
man; while Mrs, Lauder, with ong penses, knitted her grey hose and | the sharply defined outline and cleanly insipidity of Italian palaces? For 
bent to him her ear. Anne span, looked not at the flaxen thread, of art and nature, say “ Never!” like a man. 
but saw what wrecks on the stormy sea, what hissing bullets and flash- | The puppet men now hurry to and fro, lighting up the puppet shops ; 
ing swords, and ghastly heaps of wounded men, what savage Indians, | which cast a warm, rich glow upon the pavement. A cross of dotted lam 
with scalps and tomabawks—or what still and terrible object half co- pcan ey | light, the four arms of which are the four great thorou 
vered with the long grass, a rag showing here and there among the un- | fares from the City, Red lines of fire come out bebind black, solid, sullen 
trodden vegetation in the cairn where the sun never shone, beneath the | masses of building, and spires of churches stand out in strong dark relief 
overhanging crags of the Lomonds. at the side of busy streets. Up in the house-tops, under green-shaded 
lamps, you may see the puppet clerks turning quickly over the clean, 
white fluttering pages of puppet day-books and ledgers ; and, from East 
to West, you see the long silent river, glisteaing bere and there with 

tches of reddish light, even through the looped steeple of the church of 

int Magnus the Martyr, Then, in a wide circle of light round the city, 
dart out little nebulous clusters of houses, some of them high up in the 
air, mingling in appearance with the stars of heaven; some with one 
crowded beam or dreading a prowling rat among ber youthful brood, the | lamp, some with two or more ; some yellow and some red ; and some 
bleat of the lambs to their mothers, the very laugh of the herd-boy as he | looking like bunches of flery grapes in the congress of twinkling suburbs, 
hoaxed Saunders the full-growa ploughman at his own fireside, and the | Then the bridges throw up their arched lines of lamps, like the illuminated 
scolding of Saunders’ wild wife—were perceptible and familiar sounds. | garden-walks at Cremorne—like the yellow buttons on the page’s jacket, 
At last the clock struck eight, the servant girls got out their pitchers | or the round brass-headed nails in a coffia. 
with right good will. Anne Lauder rose wearily, John took his cap to | Meantime the roar of the t city goes steadily on—the noise of 
preside over the horse a and Simon Lauder and his wife sat | voices—the rumble of carts—the bells on the land and river—the crash 
alone by their bright hearth. and clinking of chains falling from heavy cranes into paved yards—the 

Again the household gathered together, the big ha’ Bible was open | distant shriek and whistle of the engines on the ediiwas, and the barking 
before the master, his dependents were decently devout waiting upon | of dogs. Then another sense is — with the smell of warm grains 
the nightly exercise, and to his prayer he was ing a pathetic cry for | from breweries, the roasting of , and the frying of herrings. 
all in mental straits which had its application only in the private know-| The different clocks have, by this time struck the hour of eight—not 
ledge and the tender sympathy that pervaded the members of the family | simultaneously, for the city time-measurers are so far behind each other, 
group. that the last chime of eight has hardly fallen on the ear from the last 


church, when another sprightly clock is ready to commence the bour of 
ALL NIGHT ON THE MONUMENT. nine. Each clock, however, governs, and is believed ia by, its immediate 
If a man wishes to become a real somasging cpus. cultivating the 


neighbourhood. The lights are turned out, one by one, in the Tay 
e 
unamiable quality of a thorough contempt for his species ; if he wishes 


shops. ha lowing pavement before them becomes black. 
t 
to realise, and becomes a convert to, the truth of the common-places of 


accoun or the last item posted in the puppet ledgers. The 
n shaded lamps die out, and the puppet clerks and warehouseme 

the preacher about the utter nothingness of the things of this world ; if 

he wishes to enlarge his views of life, and to spring out of his narrow 


n 

fia the great human stream that is flowing rapidly along the illuminated 
roads that lead to home. The city becomes blacker and biacker, and the 

cirele of folly, ignorance, and prejudice ; if he wishes to take a calm and | twinkling suburbs seem to glistea more brightly, as the imagination pic- 

fey weaned review of the paths he has been pursuing ; to see how far | tures the faces of expectant wives, mothers, daughters, and sisters, look- 

he wandered from the right track, or whither his blind, unguided, 

walled-in steps now lead him: if he wishes to divest himself, for a few 


ing out to welcome husbands, sons, fathers, and brothers, in carriage, cab, 

omnibus, and coach ; or, in the person of the more humble or healthy pe- 
short hours, of the depressing feeling of adoration which the gandy ha- 
berdashery of honour excites in him when it ap to his dazzled eyes 


destrians. 
Many of those hurrying men fly from the city as Cain did from the 
surrounding the petted dolls of the earth, let him take up his position 
upon the y mountain- which frequently shut in great cities, or, 


murdered body of Abel; and it would be better that they should smite 
if natare fails him, let him to the summit of one of those lofty 


to the earth the trusting, loving, circles of women and children that meet 
monuments—those lighthouses of the land—which dwellers in crowded 



















































In the quiet household, quieter now than it was wont, where the ser- 
vant lasses exchanged their occasional gossip in an undertone, that they 
might not disturb the master at his everlasting book, the sound from the 
adjoining yard and outhouses, the bark of the watch-dog at a passing 
step, the stamping of the horses in their stable, the occasional low of a 
greedy cow who had eaten her allowance of hay and looked for more, 
the shrill cackle of a hen pushed by a quarrelsome neighbour on her 


them at their doors, than whisper in their ears the dark, heavy secrets 
that are weighing like lead upon their hearts. 

Nine ; ten ; eleven by the church clocks, and the great city, silent as 
death—save for the occasional rattle of a stray cab or omnibus with all 
its treasures, its precious metals and its like one vast 
empty workshop left in the c'! of a few policemen, a few porters, a 
few boys, and a few old women. Its dreamers and its workers are at rest 
—far away from its walls—preparing for that never-ceasing, ever-recur- 
ring struggle of tu-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

The moon has now increased in power ; and, acting on the mist, brings 
out the surrounding churches, one by one. There stand in the soft 
with no more sense of pity than the united plaint of low-sighing = light, a noble army of temples thickly sprinkled amongst the money- 
courting from the wretched flies on yonder b d fly-cat t is| changers. Any taste may be suited in structural design. There are 
the curse of excessive smallness to be ill-treated and despised. Men who | high churches, | hurches, flat churches, broad churches, narrow 
would shrink with horror from wounding an elephant, will cranch ten | churches, square, round, and pointed churches ; churches with towers 

like cubical slabs sunk deeply in between the roofs of houses ; towers like 
toothpicks ; like three-pron, forks ; like pepper-castors ; like factory 
chimneys ; like lime-kilns ; like a sailor’s trowsers hung up to dry ; like 
bottles of fish-sauce ; and, like Saint Paul’s—a balloon t topsy- 
turvy. There they stand, like giant, spectral watchmen ating Ge 
silent city ; whose beating heart still murmurs in its sleep. At the 
of midnight they proclaim with iron tongue, the 
mingting a song of joy with a wail for the 

Shortly after midnight, a volume of bursts from the quarter 
of a great Southwark , dense and vast as the clouds on which 
stood Polyhemus when derided by Ul stretching away in wreaths 
across Saint Paul’s for miles over the Hampstead hills (« contravention 
of Lord Palmerston’s act in the dead of night) so sublime and Titanic in 
its eur, that I should be paralysed with fear if | attempted to inform 

nst it. Far from having any design of the kind, I am protoandly 
kful that so mach pictorial effect—as in the case of the fog—can be 
got out of what is ly treated as a nuisance. 


places have always loved to raise in the centre of their homes. Seen 
trom such a Peay the ’s chariot and the huckster’s cart, the glossy 
citizen and titered beggar, the marble palace and the totterio 
rookery, your dearest and your bitterest enemy, are all 

in one mass of indistinguishable equality. Heard from such a place, the 
roar, the accumulated voice of the great city—lifted up in its joy, its 
sorrow, its vice, and its suffering—sounds as the sharp cry of agony is- 
suing from the mouths of men who are chained, within the hateful 
bounds, by imaginary wants and artificial desires ; yet it fills the heart 








black dots that hurry and wriggle through the crowded streets that look 
no wider than the page of a bee-hive, what are they? Men with im- 
mortal souls ; centres of happy households ; spnoms, Sesto and hus- 
batids, if you look them in the face ; but, seen from the trifling elevation 
of a few hundred feet, they sink into the most miserable beetles that ever 
crawled down a gutter. Drop a paving-stone upon them, crushing a 
dozen at a blow, and, even with your own father amongst the group, 
would you feel, from the evidence of your senses, that you were the per- 
petrator and witness of a horrid crime? You would probably be as one 
who sees a battle afar off—sees a og! of smoke and the closing to- 
, werys of a few red lines—and who, while ten thousand men are lying 

ead upon the field, and thirty thousand children are weeping for their 
fathers, sits with the calm unruffled serenity of an Egyptian sphinx, the 
vacant placidity of a Nineveh monarch, or the silent contempt of the 
gods upon Mount Olympus. If the black dots in the deep distant street 
were to hustle, fight, destroy each other, like the animalcule in a 


advent of a new year, 


drop of water, _ would probably laugh at them, as ye laugh at the| All night long there has been little or no rest upon the river ; shout- 
insect battle when revealed to you by the powers of the microscope. | ing of names, ge of small craft, the sound of quarreling, the 


May all this teach the same lesson to you as it does to me !—a lesson of 
humanity to the weak and small. 

It was in some such spirit as this, that, at four o’clock on the afternoon 
of Thursday, the thirty-first | of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, I the guest of the Right Honourable the Corporation 
of the City of London, and ascended their noble Monument on Fish 
Street Hill, coming down to mingle in the world once more—after a 
riod of seventeen hours—at nine o’clock on the morning of the first day 
of this present January, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. I have no- 
thing to urge in complaint of the want of readiness and courtesy dis- 
poese by the City authorities in coos tomy wishes. With the same 

ospitality which distinguishes the Guildhall and the Mansion House, 
Mr. Bunning, the City Architect, exerted himself, at a very short notice, 
to welcome me to the bleak column of sixteen hundred and seventy- 
seven. Mr. John Bleaden, the official keeper of the Monument, also in- 
sisted upon his deput, staying up all night. Below there was a fire in 
the event of my wanting thawing at any period of the long watch. The 
deputy came up once (about nine o’clock at night), evidently expectin 
to find me sunk in a sleep, as people are supposed to sink 
when exposed to cold for any long period in elevated positions; but, 
finding me brisk and lively, and ry told by me to go and brew half- 
a-gallon of egg-hot, he descended the long winding staircase very cheer- 


fully. 

Wy object in exposing myself all those hours in such en elevated cage 
on a winter's night was not to greiity any lunatio whim (although | 
pride myself upon having that t tinge of insanity which gives a spice 
and flavour to a man,) nor was it for the purpose of scientific expert- 
ment; bat simply to see the aspects of the night from hour to hour, and, 
under new circumstances, far away from convivial at heres (of which 
I have had enough) and my family cirole (of which | have not had 
enough) to witness in a peculiar solitude—in the world but not of the 
world—the death of that old, rotten, bankrupt, swindling year that has 
Just past; wd od upon which we all turn our backs with little sorrow 
and regret, to witness the birth of that other new, untried year that 
we have just reached, and which, I fear, we turn our faces to with little 


hope, 

Ten & consolentious man; and, although I koow that in a great de- 
gree | bave my public in my bands, (for few men are likely to teat my 
experiences by « elmilar experiment, and if they were #o disposed, no 
two nights are the same throughout the year) still I will not abuse the 
trust confided In me ; bat will, to the best of my ability, record what | 
saw and felt on the borders of cloud-land without exaggeration, 

The Monument is not the highest building in London—as every Lon- 
doner knows—but it bas the advan of being very central; ite outer 
gallery, or cage, extending over the column all round, gives you the feel- 
aaa an unplessant one—of es entirely unsupported from below, 
as if in the our of a balloon ; and, while it ls high enough to im you 
with a frm belief in your immeasurable su —* your dimioutive 
fellow-worms beneath, it is not so lofty that it quite removes you 
all sympathy with the doings and movements of those very contemptible, 
but very interesting creatures to whom you belong, 

Ascending on this winter's afternoon at four o'clock, I find the Clty— 
from North to West, and from West to South—balf encircled by a high, 
black, dense wall, just above which shines the golden cross which sur- | the grey; and, at the same time, the black cload di the face of the 
mounts St, Paul’s Cathedral, ree cloud this wall may be; bat 


throwing down of heavy metal bodies, and now, at one and two o'clock, 
the iron tug-boats move about, and the large vessel at London Brid 
wharf Piet for Hull) begins to get up her steam. The land on 
other side of the water has contributed the sound of the railway whistle, 
at intervals all through the night ; with the discharge of fog signals, or 
the occasionai firing of guns up to three o’clock, which latter I can only 
explain upon the supposition that some eccentric military gentleman has 
chosen this mode of being awakened for an early train. 

About four o’clock I hear the hissing sound of brooms in the streets at 
the base of my watch-tower, and I gaze over at the early puppet scaven- 
gers as they ply their sanitary trade. Looking down upon the dark, grey 
quiet roofs beneath me, they present a strange uneven picture ; like a 
town that bas suddenly been half swallowed up in'the earth, or a lar, 
slate-quarry, with masses of the material lying about, in rade plenty, o 
all directions. By this time Thames Street has become a valley of fire ; 
and, at that Ts corner by the Custom House, arise the noises 
the busy Fish-market. Tow six o'clock the twinkling suburbs,— 
those red fiery stars of a to pale, and a narrow strip of dirty 
orange-coloured sky in the » heralds the approach of daybreak. 
When the lamps are wt out in the streets below, about seven o'clock, 
there is, as yet, no daylight to supply their place, and whole thorough- 
fares seem to sink into the earth, bit by bit; while London Bridge a 

to be chopped away, arch by arch, into the water. Then, a 

ess sea of light grey mist covers the housetops like a deluge ; above 
whioh the thin spires of churches struggle upward, and you can almost 
fancy you see mon cling to them in their agony, to be saved. As the 
dirty orange slip in the heavens above becomes longer, broader, and 
brighter, the sea of mist gradually subsides, revealing a forest of pare 
slate-white smoke, which floats and curls from ten thousand stirring 
houses, awakened from their | night trance. Watch it for an hour 
—this other London nuisance ; this domestic offering which every morn- 
ing is sent winding up to heaven—and see the forms of unutterable beauty 
that it takes, at it, flowing up to, and wreathing round, youder 
eae of Saint Dunstan like a band of supplicating angels with long wav- 

wings. 
“4 small circle of steel-coloured sky above my head gradually widens, 
brin more light ; the mist forma a dense black wall round the cit 

ine south to east, and east to north; and the moon, whic 

started brilliantly from Whitechapel, is now, with diminished lustre, ho- 
vering over Blackfriars ; helping to develope the sharp, clear form of the 
upper part of St. Paul's Cathedral ; still nothing more than the half of 
an inverted balloon, The dark grey churches and houses Rey hee ex- 
latenoe, one by one, The streets come up out of the land, and the bridges 
come up out of the water, The bustle of commerce, and the roar of the 
gt buman ocean—which has never been altogether allent—revive. 

distant turrets of the Tower, and the long line of shipping on the 
river become visible, Clear smoke still flows over the housetops; soft- 
ening thet outlines, and turning them into a forest of frosted trees, 

Above all this, isa long black mountala-ridge of cloud, tipped with 
glittering gold; beyond, float deep on and light yellow .— 

thed in a faint purple sea, Through the black ridge straggles a full, 
rich purple sun, lower half of his disc tinted with grey, ’ 
like blood-red wine running into a round bottle, the purple overcomes 





me | which the 


sun into two sections like the visor of a har! 
what a noble barrier it is! rising into these purple heavens, in 
imagination may see more forms of golden palaces, and thrones, | thirty minutee—from half-past seven to eight o 
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emcee ! 

latter hour the new year is fairly launched. The first new day | 
Jo ma New life is infused into the now restless but long | 
silent city. The veil of night is removed from all the joy, and crime, 
and sorrow that it bas covered ; giving place to the mists o! | in which 
the charches, streets, and houses come and go. The crowds of hurrying 
atoms, who bave awakened to a new day and a new year, reluctantly 
leave the distant suburbs for the dark thoroughfares that now lead from 
home, and plunge once more into the whirling vortex of work, of specu- 
Jation, and of trade. Unequal and vastly different they may be to each 
other, with all their outer and their inner trappings—their wealth and 
their poverty ; their meekness and their severity ; their wisdom and 
their ignorance ; their weakness and their strength ; their theories, their 
dogmatism, their palaces, their jewels, their pictures, and their cherished 
books—bat, to me, they appear only as a set of amusing puppets acting 
a play, in which the sick man cannot walk so fast as the strong man. 
The wise man is one who does not get run over by something larger than 
himself, and the rich man who strides across another an in the 
road, instead of walking on the pavement. God help them all! They 
have struggled on for many weary years, and will —— for many 
more, when I, and the structure that has supported me so long, shall be 
numbered with the things that were. 


—_———— 


ABUSED HOSPITALITY. 
BY HOARY FROST. 

That English hospitality and good-nature are often abused few will 
deny, aon ew. a the majority of individuals imposed on seldom 
detect the abusers. A remarkable case of the kind arose out of a laugh- 
able sporting adventure, in which some of the parties concerned were 
personally known to us; our readers may therefore rely on the truth of 
our narrative. 

Two cockney sportsmen, who had attained considerable notoriety at 
Hornsey Wood, and other localities where shooting matches are held ; 
and who were to all intents and purposes two of best shots of the 
day, bad often heard of the excellent snipe shooting on extensive marshes 
in Essex, part of the domain of a venerable, but infirm, English gentle- 
man ; and, notwithstanding that the good old squire was quite a stranger 
to these adventurers, they made up their minds one fine November morn- 
ing to pay him a visit, and beg a day’s snipe shooting. Impudence must 
certainly have been the ascendant trait in the character of both ; though 
each deserved a fair share of credit for boldness and perseverance in ven- 
turing fifty miles upon so uncertain a sporting errand. The anticipation 
of sport, however, cheered them on ; and many and witty were the jokes 
which fell from their lips on the subject of their hazardous adventure, as 
they journeyed into x, outside the stage-coach. Arrived in the 
evening at a small town, some ten miles distant from their destination, 
they immediately inquired for and secured a conveyance by which to 
drive over early next morning, and introduce themselves to the Squire ; 
and after seeing to the feeding and safety of a valuable retriever they 
brought with them, the two sportsmen made themselves as comfortable 
as the inn would allow, and retired to early repose. 

By six o'clock next morning they were stirring ; and having partaken 
of : _ breakfast, with coffee, were fairly on the road by seven 
o'clock. 

“ Glorious morning this!” said one to the other. 

“ By Jove, it is!’ was the reply : “a little frost, a little mist, and the 
morning after a bright moonlight night!” 
al can’t help thinking but we may be going on a wild goose-chase,” 

one. 

“ There is no doubt of that, my friend,” said the other ; “ but we must 
make use of the most persuasive arguments possible, if we find the old 
buffer grumpy.” 

“Just so. But they say he is eccentric ; and if so, 1 am in hopes we 
can manage him. Well, now about names? We must each have some 
— ——] ready, just to give the old boy a mouthfal on our first intro- 

uction. . 

“ As a matter of course,” said the other. “He will never be a whit 
the wiser nor an ounce the smaller, whetber we introduce ourselves as 
army swells or mercantile muffs. 1’m Captain Fitzhardinge. Who are 
you, Y ww inning rascal t” 

bh, I'm M 


jor McDougal, of course,” said the other, laughing | and fi 


loudly. 
“; That will do ; you can’t improve upon that. With your Scotch ac- 
cent and military air, the name and title suit you exactly.” 

Having so far completed their arrangements, the two sportsmen drove 
cheerily on, entered the park gates leading to the hall, and drew up 
boldly at the door of the mansion, and inqu for the Squire. 

“Yes, sir ; he is just going to breakfast,” said the footman. 

* Just going to ?’ said the Major. “ Hah—well—tell him 
Major McDougal and Ca 


n Fitzhardinge have called to ask him to 
give them a day’s sni ing.” 
The cnrvent ately delivered the message, and returned with a 


request from his master that they would walk in and take breakfast with 
him. The two military sportsmen were then ushered into the presence 
of the Squire, who received them with the kindest t. He was 


seated in a large chair, and apologized to his guests for not rising, 
stating he was from gout, which prevented his moving about so 
easily as formerly. 

The courteous manners of the town soon won upon their 


sportsmen 
hospitable host ; and the three chatted together as familiarly as if they 
had been old no poe 
- eek tl aptaid, are you related to the Earl Fitzhardinge ?”’ in- 


uire. 
“ Distantly,’ said the Captain : “same blood, same blood.” 

“ A fine old , the Earl,” said the Squire. 

* He is i .”’ replied the Captain, “ a noble fellow.” 

The next remark made by the Squire very pote the Captain : 
and but for the prompt cool assistance of the Major, the embarrass- 
ment of the Captain would have betrayed him. On the old gentleman 
inquiring what regiment he belonged to, the Captain ave ooked at 
his friend, as if to ask what he should say ; when the Major, perceiving 
at a glance the perplexity of the Captain, said, turning to the Squire : 

“ The fifty-fourth.”’ 

And then, immediately turning to the Captain, said : 

“ You did not understand Mr. ———, did you? He asked to what 
regiment you belonged.” 

“Oh! Il beg pardon—no.” Then addressing the Syuire—‘I did not 
understand you, sir. Yes, the 54th, of course,” 


The ‘Major took care to turn the current of conversation as much as | less anxiety several minutes to the noise of the animal's tread, until the 


possible upon sporting events, by which means he ably avoided 
many disagreeable questions ; ani thus a pleasant half-hour was spent 
with the Squire over his breakfast-table 


“ Well, now,” said the Squire, “I know Sportsmen are always anxious | he gets into the ditch and makes a smash of it, which he is certain to do 
to be,at their fun as early in the day as possible, therefore I will not de- | before going fur.’ 
you please, and [ will either send | “Oh dear! This is worse than all,” said the Captain ; “so tired as 


tain you. Go over any of my mai 
& man with you or not, just as you like, 


| would be the best course to pursue with regard to secreting the bulk 


that by two o’clock in the afternoon they halted at the extreme end of 
their beat, with pockets well filled, held a conference as to what 


of their E 

“ Yonder is a deserted-looking barn ; surely we might safely hide 
our birds there: and it is near the high road on which we shall be pass- 
ing. of igh. What say you, Captain—shall we go and look at the pre- 
m 


* Ave, Major McDougal ; it may be worth our while,’’ replied the 
Captain. 


hey found the barn apparently a very deserted building, with no- 
ey t a little loose straw in the bay ; and having gained access to 
the interior by pulling off their laden jackets, and dragging them after 
them through an aperture in the weather boarding, carefully counted the 
contents of their pockets, and laid them in a corner of the barn, covering 
them lightly with loose straw. 
“ Eighteen couple to me,” said the Co. 
“ And nineteen and a half to me,”’ added the Major ; “ that’s seventy- 
five head—a devilish pretty bag !” 
. on indeed. We ought to be very well satisfied with our day’s 
r’ 


“ So we are thus far, I believe. But now to shoot for the Squire. 
How much ammunition have you left?” 

“ Eaough for about twenty shots,” replied the Captain. 

“ That will do,” said the Major ; “ and I have about the same, So now 
to use it,” 

The two sportsmen then quietly left the barn, and re-commenced 
their sport on the marshes, About four o’clock in the afternoon they 
saw some one coming towards them, whom they afterwards found 
was the Squire’s gamekeeper, and who inquired if they had met with 
good sport. 

“ Pretty fair,” replied the Major ; “ but we have only just got into 
the knack of killing. We have shot away the greater part of our ammu- 
| nition to no ‘i 
| “ You can kill them now, and no mistake, gentlemen,” said the 

keeper, as four suipes rose from a bog, and fell dead to the four bar- | 
| rele of the two sportsmen, “ That's as pretty shooting as ever I saw 

in my life, and I have seen some first-rate shots walk these marshes be- 
| fore to-day.” 
“I suppose you have,” said the Major; “ but what do you call first- 
rate shots at snipes?” 
“ Why, sir, I calls a gentleman a first-rate shot when he can kill nine 
out of twelve.” 
The keeper continued with the sportsmen during the remainder of the 
afternoon ; and to his astonishment, neither gentlemen missed a single 
shot the whole time. Each had shot eight couple since leaving the 
barn ; and it being then nearly five o’clock, and their ammunition ex- 
hausted, they made the best of their way to the hall; on arriving at 
which, a large maund was brought them, in which to deposit the contents 
of their pockets. This done, they were shown into dressing-rooms, and 
and soon after made their appearance before the Squire, who told them 
he hoped they had met with good sport ; and he further hoped they had 
found their appetites on the marshes, which the sportsmen him 





“" had. 
he Squire then entertained his guests with a sumptuous dinner, and 
abundance of choice wines, so that they had good cause to thank him for 
his generous hospitality, At eleven o'clock they ordered their horse, 
and bade the Squire a good night, with warm expressions of gratitude 
for his kinduess tow them. The Squire requested they would take 
what snipes they wished from the maund; but they positively refused 
asingle head, waying they came to shoot for sport and practice only, 
and cared nothing for the game itself. Had the Squire been able to 
walk, he would probably have insisted on putting some of the birds into 
their chaise ; but as he could not leave his room, the sportsmen had it 
their own way, and drove off without a bird. It was bright moonlight, 
£0 that they experienced no difficulty in finding their way back to the 
country inn ; but stopped at the barn to take up the hidden treasure— 
the 75 snipes deposited there a few hours previously, The male re- 
mained in the chaise whilst his companion proceeded across a field to the 
bara. The first thing which attracted the Captain’s atteation on enter- 
ing the old building, was the leg of a py a and close by lay a wing. 
‘arther on a head and neck ; aod on looking further, several Jot 
and portions of snipes and feathers appeared to be strewn about the 
barn floor. On - to the corner where they had hidden their game ; 
the Captain cautiously lifted the straw, when, to his disappointment 
surprise, nota bird wasthere. The mangled remains, which were strewo 
about the barn in all directions, at once convinced the Captain of the 
fact. The barn swarmed with rats, which had no doubt. been feasting on 
the seldom-tasted but much relished flesh of the English snipe. 
On returning with the sad tale to his friend the Major, that gentleman 
could not be convinced of the trath of the Captain’s statement until he 
had = with a lighted gig lamp to the bara, and beheld the scene 
with his own eyes; when, so impudent had these vermin become, that 
he actually saw one of the rats vainly struggling to draw three-fourths 
of the _— carcass of a snipe into one of the holes with which the 
barn aded. 

“T could not have believed it possible for rats to have demolished 75 
snipes in so few hours,” said the Major. 
“Nor 1,” said the Captain, “It’s devilishly annoying, is it not?” 
“The more so,” said the Major, “ because it was the greenest thing 
imaginable for two fellows to go and place a lot of game on the floor of 
an empty barn.” 
“ We thought we had done the trick so cleverly, and this is our re- 
ward. I tell you what, Major—we are sold. These confounded rats 
have spoilt the jolliest spree | ever had. I wish the farmer who occupies 
this barn had to eat rats the remainder of his days. He must be fond of 
em, or he’d never keep such swarms.” 
“ If it was’nt incendiarism, I declare I would set fire to this rotten 
ae , if only to wreak revenge on these mischievous vermin,” said 

e Major. 
“ Can’t you do it accidentally ?”’ said the Captain, laughing. 
“ T’m so annoyed I almost could, if I felt sure it was not the property 
of our kind host,” replied the Major. 

“ Let’s tose for it. If it’s tails you shall scorch the rats, if it’s heads 
you shall let them off,” suggested the Captain. 

“ Hark!” said the Major. “ Our horse has started off, by jingo!”’ 


of no use ; the horse was off at full gallop. They listened with breath- 
sound ually became fainter, and ultimately out of hearing. 
tear along the road, out of breath ; “ we cannot overtake the brate until 


“ Thank you—no—I had rather not,” said the Major. “Ihave not so 
firm a seat on a horse without a saddle as you appear to have.” 

“Ob! he’s quiet asa lamb now. Do get up.’ 

“No, I thank you. It is but four miles more, and I am not so tired 
but I can walk it, particularly if you can manage one or both of the 
‘uns. 

“Strap them together, and I can carry them,” said the Captain. 

The horse appeared to know it had found its master, and was perfectly 
docile during the remainder of the journey, which was performed by the 
Major afoot, the Captain riding the whole way. They reached the & at 
about three o’clock in the morning ; when, great was the fright of the 
ostler at the state in which they arrived. He, however, immediately set 
off with another horse and cart to bring home the disabled chaise, to 
which the sportsmen endeavoured to direct him; then weary and tired, 
they sought re on the downy pillows of their beds. And here for a 
time we must leave our heroes, whilst we retrace our steps to the hall. 
Two days after the adventure related, the gamekeeper requested an 
audience of the Squire, when the following conversation took place :— 
Keeper : “ Have you heard, sir, of the accident those two officer gen- 
tlemen met with after they left the hall on Wednesday night ?” 

Squire; “ Accident! No, indeed! What was it?’ 
Keeper : “Oh! they were not hurt, sir. They got out of the chaise, I 
understand, and left the horse in the road, when it ran away and smashed 
everything, and they had to walk all the way home.” 
Squire: “ Dear me! But what a foolish thing todo! How came they 
to leave the chaise, I wonder ?”’ 
Keeper; “ Well, sir, that’s the point I was coming to. I rather think 
it was to go to farmer Read's off-hand barn, after some snipes they had 
hidden there. 
Squire: “ Oh! nonsense, nonsense, keeper! Don't bother me with such 
ridiculous reports.” 
Keeper: “I beg pardon, sir. I don’t wish te tell you anything but 
what I believe to be true; but I’ll tell ye, sir, what I see myself this 
very moraing: I see a lot o’ wings, and legs, and heads, and tails, and 
feathers, o’ snipes all over the barn ; and Theewe there’s ne’er a rat can 
catch a live snipe.” 
Squire: “ Well, but Ido not see the motive of those gentlemen in 
putting snipes in the barn. True, I arked them to bring their game 
* the hall ; but I always tell my friends to take away what they 
please.’ 
Keeper : “ Very true, sir. But as I understood these gentlemen were 
strangers to you, I thought perhaps they might have misunderstood your 
request ; and fearing ay might not get any birds from the hall, made 
sure of ’em by leaving a lot in the barn.” 
Squire: “Ha! ha! hat Well, keeper, thou reasonest well! Ha! 
ha! ha! ba! And after all their pains, the rats spoilt their breakfast. 
ate hat ha! ha! But were either of these gentlemen seen to go to the 
ro? 
Keeper: “They were seen coming away, sir, at about three o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and when I joined them about four o’clock, they said 
they had been shooting a good deal of ammunition away to no purpose ; 
but if you'll exeuse my saying so, sir, I believe that was a falsehood ; 
for they never wasted a grain whilst | walked with them, nor missed a 
single shot.’’ 

uire ; “Indeed, keeper! They were good shots then ?” 

Keeper: “I tell ye, sir, them’s wonders / I never see such shootin’ 
before in all my born days. It really was a playzure to walk with ‘em, 
and see first the Major, then the Captain bring ‘em dowa, certain death 
every time.” 

Squire : “ And about how many did you see them kill?” 

Keeper: “ About four couple each, sir, in an hour’s shooting ; and 
when they emptied their pockets into the maund, they had but sixteen 
couple altogether.” 

Squire ; “ And a very fair day’s shooting, too.” 

Keeper : “ So it is, sir, for an ordinary shot ; but for such gentlemen 
as them, after all the noise they made on the moor, I believe they bagged 
more than twice as many.” 

Squire: “ Well let them go. I did not know they were pot hunters, 
At any rate the ogoeer to have been most skilful men, and I re- 
spect them if only for that trait, You say they were not hurt at all by 

or 


thi . 
- : “ Not at all, sir.” 
Squire ; “And the rats robbed them of their treasure ? and they had 
to walk all the way to the town ?”’ 


ae a “ Yes, sir.” 
Squire: “Ha! ha! ha! ha! I hope they will be generous enough to 
Pay the innkeeper for damages to the horse and chaise.” 

eeper ; “ Hope they will, sir.’ (zit Keeper.) 

Not many days after the events recorded, a gentleman. dressed in quiet 
business-like costume, walked into a merchant’s office in Fenchurch-street, 
London, and inquired for Mr. Cole. 

“Mr. Cole, jun., is in, sir,” said one of the several clerks. 

“ It is Mr, Cole, jun., I wish to see,” was the reply. 

“ Will you favour me with your name, sir?” the clerk. 

“ McLeod,” said the speaker. 

“ Well, Major! my dear fellow, how are you this morning?’ said Mr. 
Cole, jan., as Mr, McLeod entered the office. 

me aw asa buck, my brave boy. How are you, Captain, eh” was 
the reply. 

“ What’s your mission this morning, Major,eh? Something droll I see 
by your phiz.” 

* Read that, Captain,’’ said the Major, handing bis friend the morning 
paper, “and tell me if the cap fits.” 

he Captain then read aloud as follows :— 


“ any a et Captain Syepor yn ay heey ay = 4 _ 
as or McDougal ‘itzahardinge were raing home = 
wt a pheasant-shooting party at Hall, in Essex, their horse became 
un , and dashed into a ditch, th 
able violence over the hedge into the next field ; but fortunately without serious 
wary to either. The 4 was literally smashed to atoms, and the gallant 

ajor and his comrade no other than to mount the horse, one be- 
hind the other, in exceedingly grotesque style, and thus rode into the town of 
at an early hour next morning.” 


“Ha! ha! ba! ha!” roared the Captain. “ Well that’s near enough for 


the public. Ha! ha! ha!” 
“ Quite near enough for Mr. Cole and Mr. McLeod—eh t” said the Ma- 








The two sportsmen rushed out of the barn, and ran with all their might | jor, with glee. ° 
towards the chaise, screaming “ wie! wie!—wo-ho! woho!” Butitwas|” «J hope you enjoyed your snipes at breakfast this morning, Major,” 


ry ey Pe ragraph in th ” said the Major 
“ Not so much as I do this n the paper.”’ sa e or. 
“ Have you set your vate yor Ptoquired the Captain. 


z. 
“It is of no use running,” said the Major, as the Captain continued to| « Haye you picked up your legs ana wings?” said the Major, in 


reply. 

* Xo,” replied the Captain ; “ nor have I fired the barn.” 

Such was the conversation on the occasion alluded to, in the private 
office of one of the richest mercantile firms in London, The reader will 


we are, to have to walk eight or ten miles, Don’t you think we had bet- tected that Captain Fitzhardinge was no other than plain 
The eportemen assured their host they would rather go by themselves; | ter bao “the ball, a ; sheen have Oa t Ma ° r 








k to the ball, an ay there the night?’ 


and as snipes were not heavy gume to carry, they thought they might| “ That won't do,” said th 
= dispense with assistance. " d . wii ‘Besides, too, our | 
“Very well,” said the Squire,; “I like people to do as they wish | the ditch by this time.” 


when they come to see me. I have, then, but two requests to make of 


you before you leave the room.” 
“ Oh, certainly!’ said the Major ; “ pray name them.” 


“ One ts that you will do as all others do who shoot over my ostate— | vance. 


bring me all the game you kill.” 
ed Nothing un 


le in that, sir, nor unusaal,”’ sald the Major. 


road to the distance of about four miles, when on tarning a corner wilt 
a deep ditch by its side, there lay horse and chaise a few yards in ad 


“ All that we care for is the sport. And pray what is your other | tunate position of the poor brute, they made use of their pocket-kalv 


request |’ 


: may at alx o'clock.’ 


“ You are ¥ itable, sir, Taseure you I shall feel great plea-| “It does not require a moment's consideration 
mid the M . “Get the guns out of the hedge, and let us mount the brate and ride m 


sure In #0 doing, 
“ And IL also,” sald the Captain, 


“ Then I shall be glad to see you. And now I will not detain you 


another minute, bat with you a good morning, and plenty of "7 
“ What a covetous old gentlemen to regent wits beng olen 


falling in with that request. He ought to 
we have come for this anticipated sport.” 


risk of it, 


The two sportsmen were soon in their glory, firing right and left, and | him quiet, as he bounded along the road above a mile. 
then Fode back to bis friend at ful 
in sulpes ; 80 | up behind. 


bringing down their game with unerring precision, They had chosen a 


most favourable day; and the moor appeared to abound 


“ Now then, what's to be done?” inquired the Captain of bis friend. 


into the town. 
tion, Major! Ha! ba! ha! ba! That will do, Any 


bottle of medicine |" 





The two discourolate sportemen continued to walk briskly along the lieved the Squire never discovered the fall extent of t 


* | personages they represented. 
Both sbafte wero broken, and other serious injary done to the | Psoneee "ey Fe 

chaise, but the horse appeared uninjured, and was lying on bis side, un- 
able to extricate himeel! from the harness, After looking at the unfor- | 


ad The devil he does! I'll soon break him of that, if you'd hold the 
na,” 


And so saying, the Captain cut a small elm stick out of the hedge, and| Ax we receded 
Band apes whe boree’s neck, *prang upon bis back la an | nelghbourhood of Weymouth were pointed vat to us. The moors, tree- 











Mr. Cole, jun., and that Major McDougal was no other than plain Mr. 


ajor. “ We must see what has become of | McLeod, son ofa wealthy stockbroker In London, Before taking leave of 
the horse, Besides, too, our guns are in the chaise, or more probably in | (hese impudent adventurers, it is due to them to say, that they sent the inn- 


keeper a cheque for £10 to pay for repairing the amaget . ae is ~4 
| tised upon him, but always supposed his guests were really the military 


—— 


PORTLAND AND THE BREAKWATER. 
Notwithstanding the proverbial gloom of November, the sun shone an 


on 

to cut away parts of the b od thereby lifted the animal out of the brightly as though nature did not believe the almanac, when, a few days 
“ That you will both dine with me to-day, as soon as you have finished | diteh, bd Linnie nw | ase, P bound Yor 
your pert 


board a Weymouth steamer, 


found ourselves on ip cseune caip tall @2 


since, we 
| Portland, The voyage, it Is true, was expected 


replied the Major. | hour ; still, It wae a very pleasant thing to havo falr weather, 


of Weymouth looked extremely picturesque on that occasion. 
| The long line of white cliffs, with their broken headlands, seemed almost 
-| to landlock the bay. It chanced, fortunately, that the incident of light 


” Capital au 

 « thlag wil be ohner than walking. Do you be mounting him ; I'll soon | and colouring was peoallarly beautifal varied, Tho sky was, in 
ave the 1 

game we kill!” sald the Captain, aa they bent thelr steps towards the : 

marshes, 


* Tt ts quite usual, you know,” sald the Major ; “ though I do not relish 
consider cay th of miles 


“ Perhaps it is merely a whim of the old man’s, just to show off bis | then laying bis 
pee, Firing us most of it back again, and merely reserving « | instant. 


truth, heavenly azure, diversified with soft white clouds, changing every 


“Ho! ho! He has bad habits about him, Captain, He kicks like #| moment under the influence of the plastic wind, which dallied with the 


its fashion was all beautifal, The blue sea was covered 

| ~ Ay pat a I dancing gold : gle, - = witte-coasiet — rode 
| » givi fe animation to the whole ‘ 

yar my ot Guo ie oe , the different objects of interest In the 


| Jens, but green and undulating, have here and there oases of \uxariant ver- 


“T'm mounted !” said the Captain, “ Now, you brute, you may kick dure ; and under shelter of the billside, villages nestle themselves, as at 
“ It may be so,” replied the Major ; “ bat I do not intend to run the | as much as you like! Mind yourself, Major!” sald the Captain, as th 


¢| Preston and Osmington, with » picturesque cburch for warden of the 


horse kicked, reared, and plunged, until the Captain oe happy valley. It was very interesting to watch the cloud 


| gallop, and politely asked him to get cliffa into dark and bold relief against the brigh 


ptain | chasing each other over the wide expanse of down ; now throwing the 


t sky, and now reveal- 
ing in intensest suulight every detall of broken rock aad shelving shore, 
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every hue of colour, every change of sand and sbingle, and far-stretohing 
sunken ledges, It was more like a good watercolour drawing than 
almost anything English we had ever looked upon, 

Ringetead and Lullworth, we were told, are places of Interest, St. 
Albans Hend was the extreme polnt discernible, We soon rounded that 
nart of the mainland which unfortunately shuts out the view of Portland 
from the town of Weymouth, and now we found ourselves in right of the 
island, which rises rather grandly from the water. Many persons bave 
compared it to Gibraltar ; and as it appeared on this oocaston, its height 
was exaggerated by a lingering mist which veiled Its summit, 

The ialnnd has saterally 6 very warlike look ; and now @ substantial 
fort, in course of erection, Is cresting the near extremlty—-a command- 
ing position, and one of great importance In guarding the roadstead, 

ae of the moat romerbable features connected with Portland la the 
“Chesil Bank,” which In reality unites it with the maloland ; so that 
the isle of Portland ja in fact a peninsula, Still, we cannot help holding 
by its common designation, The bank we have just mentioned is a 
mound of shingle, about two hundred yards in width, and more than ten 
miles in length ; nearly, but not quite touching the nearest point of the 
opposite shore, and then “ running up in the form of a narrow isthmus 
olen the western seaboard of Dorsetshire, This singular formation, 
which is about forty feet above highwater-mark, acts as a natural break- 
water to the anchorage of Portland Roads, sheltering the east bay against 
westerly gales. 

“The shingle of the Chesil Bank,” says Mr, Coode, in his admirable 
paper read before the Lastitution of Civil Engineers ia May 1853, “ is 
composed chiefly of chalk-fllnts, with a small proportion of pebbles from 
the red sandstone.... A peculiar kind of jasper with flesh- coloured red 
predominating, is not very uncommon.... There are also occasionally 
pebbles which are decidedly porphyritic.... Asa proof of the solidity 
of the mass, it may here be noticed that the water never percolates from 
the west bay into the east bay, except in the heaviest gales from the 
ay yy ey mee that ordinary tides in moderate weather 
rise to two or three inches higher, and fall out two feet nine inches lower 
on the west side than the east.” 

The questions wh'ch arise respecting this formation are highly interest- 
ing, and are closely followed out in the paper from which we quote. 
When we come to examine the materials which compose the accumu- 
lated mass, we are led by geologists to trace back their origin to strata 
which would naturally afford this débris ; and, according to the shewing 
of Mr. Coode, such strata are not to be found save onthe west coast, as 
far down as Lyme- Regis. Accepting this fact, we are led to reason on 
the movements and deposition of shingle, and to balance probabilities 
between the effect of tidal currents or wind-waves upon these travelling 


masses. 

The theory that the wind-waves are the primary cause of the transit of 
Aébris from distant strata, is ably supported by Mr. Coode. He multi- 
plies instances of shingle borne " the heaviest seas in opposition to the 

vailing current of the tide. The form of the bank varies considera- 

y under the influence of severe gales of wind; the concussion of the re- 
ceding meeting the on-coming wave is sometimes so great, “that an 
enormous body of broken water and spray will sometimes rise perpen- 
dicular into the air to a height of sixty or seventy feet.” 

There is a curious anecdote connected with the force of winds and 
waves, which may not be known to all our readers. On the 23d of No- 
vember 1824, a ship (?) of 100 tons burden, having on board stores and 
pang | guns, being unable to weather Portland, as a last resource, was 
run directly on to the Chesil Bank under canvas. She happened to 
come in on the top of a sea, and by her momentum was carried on to the 
crest of the bank, where she remained for some time, and was ultimately 
launched into the eastern bay.” 

We found an hour had already flown in listening to local traditions, 
and in examining this curious shingle-beach, which so happily forms a 
natural breakwater just in the right place. We could not, however, 
leavethe place without noticing the focal boats, called “ lerrets,” which are 
used by the fishermen of this district. — are wage! peculiar, and 
“ are propelled by the rowers on one side pulling stroke alternately with 
those on the other, thus giving the boat a tortuous motion through the 
water.” The fishermen er this method economises power. Cer- 
tain it is, they are a norte race, and manage their bark» most skilfully. 

Till lately, the Portl rs have been an isolated people, preserving 
many old-world customs, and never ing out of the ; but their 
primitive habits and manners have been invaded by the march of physi- 
cal science and the mechanical arts, which sometimes drive in civi- 
— with a sledge-hammer, where the soil will not take kindly to the 
t 

Apropos of engineering trlumphs, we now bend our steps to the 
beonbestem which is being constructed at Portland, and is the great ob- 
ject of attraction. Leaving the Chesil Bank to the right, the visitor pro- 
ceeds along the shore for some quarter of a mile, through a “ Pelion 
upon Ossa” of stone, iron, and miscellaneous materials, when arriving at 
the lodge, his name is required, and he is then free to see the works, 

At present, the whole place is encumbered by a vast wooden staging, 
over which railway lines intersect each other; together with the tools 
and appliances required by engineers, masons, smiths, carpenters, divers, 
and others. Horses tramp along the wooden causeway, steam-engines 
hiss and roar, iron chains clank, and wheels revolve with ceaseless noise. 

At first, it is difficult to realise what all this is about, but curiosity 
soon leads you onward where the tide of business seems fenton. 

Here it may be well to say a few words about the history of the break- 
water. About 1794 it ocourred to Mr. Hervey of Weymouth, who was 
evidently a very intelligent and far-sighted individual, that it would be 
highly desirable to have a breakwater for the purpose of sheltering the 
Portland Roads. It was a fixed idea in his mind, and he appears to have 
pursued the subject with an earnestness worthy of the cause. He memo- 
rialised and tioned all to no use, and died, leaving his suggsstion a 
legacy to parliament, who wisely came to the conclusion, some ten 
years ago, that this coast required a harbour, and that the tremendous 
works of a similar kind at Cherbourg were a significant hint. The 
breakwater was accordingly commenced in 1847; but the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone did not take place till the 15th of July 
1849, when that duty was performed by the prince-consort. 

The breakwater is designed to be 2500 yards in length, and will shel- 
ter 2107 acres of Portland Bay—1760 acres of which will have from two 
to ten fathoms at low-water spring-tides, having excellent anchorage in 
a strong blue clay, with ogher advantages of good water, and an almost 
inexhaustible supply of ballast. 

It appears that a great many vessels have been lost, and lives sacri- 
ficed on this coast, owing to the want of a harbour of refuge—for none 
such exists between Plymouth and Spithead, a distance of 140 miles. 

There are peculiar facilities in the localit 

at work. The quarries of Portland afford a ready supply of material. 
here were millions of tons of refuse stone already quarried, and avail- 
able for the foundation of the breakwater, which, together with the 
blocks of stone required for the superstructure, might be easily conveyed 
to the works. 

We should here remind our readers that government has ao prison 
establishment at Portland, where some 1500 convicts are kept employed, 
ara: tone in the quarries, which supply the material for this great un- 


The stone is being worked at about 300 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is conveyed by convict and horse labour to a railway which has 
been constructed for its transit, This line consists of three inclines, 
which fall one foot in ten, “ The loaded trucks are let down by wire- 
Tope attached to drums, and in their descent draw up the empty trucks 
On & parallal line of railway ; the speed is regulated by very powerful 
tcrew-breaks,” A self-registering machine weighs each load. The offi- 
cial report of the year ending the 31st of March 1857, from which we 
quote our statistics of the breakwater, informs us that 2,667,907 tons of 

‘stone have been deposited since the commencement of the works. 
—this will give us some idea of their magnitude. The proximity of these 
quarries bas considerably lessened the Lo ay in the construction of the 
breakwater. Cherbourg cost the French government upwards of two 


mil'ions—five millions have been —— altogether on that porte. 
gh only Made poor in length, 


And our own Plymouth Breakwater, 

cost nearly if not quite two millions ; whereas the original estimate made 
in 1846 for the Portland Break was b ve and six hundred 
thousand pounds. (This however did not include any masonry except 
that in the “ heads.”) It bas since been deemed expedient to extend 
the structure, and also to make it applicable for ing and watering 
establishments, suitable for the largest ships of the navy ; these addi- 
tions, together with other enlargements upon the original plan, have 
brought the net estimated expenditure to £844,125. 

The scaffolding, or, more properly, staging, reaches at present about 
twi-thirds of the projected extent of the breakwater : on this we walked. 
About a quarter of a mile from shore it is intended there should be an 
Opening large enough to admit vessels into the harbour. The pier- 

at this — are nearly finished, and t & most resistant ap- 
They are, for the most part, built of a peculiar kind of stone 





‘ound in Portland, and galled “ Roach” by the quarrymen ; the outside 





for the construction of this | 


masses of granite from Cornwall, 


or face of the heads being of lar 
immutabl firm in the restless element which 


continents together, and puleate with human thon te; when wo stay 
These plers seem plant 


the ocean with a boundary, and tarn the most subtle forces of nature to 
























































| leaps valnly against this rampart of mechanical #klil. our bidding—let us not forget the anoumbered ages of change which tie 
he tide was down, so we had an opportunity of seelug the footing or | faite globe has seen ; and beyond all, remember the meta) —— ques 
foundation, which ts composed of rude pleces of rock, intermixed with | tions which regard time and space themselves but as conditfonal truth, 


‘rubble, For some distance, this is already covered with sea-weed, #0 
| that it has much the appearance of a natural ledge of rock; but as you 
| presees you soon discover the band of man. You see that the pleoes 
ave been recently flung there, and there ia evidences of form growin 
out of chaos, We remarked a singularly fae of aa it 
amongst the débria, nearly the circumference of a cart-wheel, and beau- 
tifally perfect, We looked with longlag eyes, and wished it in our pro- 


i 
THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
THEIR ORIGIN, INTERMARRIAGES, AND CONNEXIONS, 
(The Marriage of this week—says a London paper of the 30th ult.—forma a 





new link between our own Royal Family and a powerful reigning family of the 
vinclal museum ; and this, though the finest fossil we saw, was by no | Continent, The real character and importance of the event are scarcely seen 
means solitary, for scraps of the ammonite family lay lu various direo- — we glance at the other connexions existing between the Royal Families 
tions, e 


Continent by blood or marriage ; and to exhibit the full scope of 
nexion thus strengthened the following paper has been specially 
po omy no The main thread of the narrative may be found in the 
( for 1868; but it will be seen that the writer who has assisted 


the con- 
The timber-staging, we should observe, ia about 150 feet In width, 


There are five lines of railway on It, and aralled way for workmen and 


visitors, This mass of timber-work is supported at intervals by enor- | occasion has not by any means been limited in hia sources oe iafomeation to = 
mous wooden piles, which, as we were told, are constructed in the fol- | Continental Court Guide ; he is indeed familiar with the subject historically and 
lowing manner, The piles end ina disc of metal, in a spiral form, which | politically.) 

enters the ground on the principle of the screw, and when it has entered 


THE REIGNING LINES OF EUROPE, 


There are forty-eight crowned heads in Europe,—namely, three Em- 
perors, of France, of Russia, and of Austria ; two Queens, of Great Bri- 
tain and of Spain ; thirteen Kings, of Prussia, of Sweden, of Holland, of 
Belgium, of Sardinia, of Denmark, of Portugal, of Greece, of Bavaria, of 
Hanover, of Saxe, of Wiirtemberg, and of Naples; one Sultan, of Tur- 
key ; one Pope, of Rome; one Elector, of Hesse ; seven Grand Dukes, 
of Tuscany, of Baden, of Saxe-Weimar, of Hesse-Darmstadt, of Olden- 
burg, of Mecklenburg-Scbwerin, and of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; nine Dukes, 
of Parma, of Modena, of Anbalt-Deseau, of Anhalt-Bernburg, of Bruns 
wick, of Nassau, of Saxe-Altenburg, of Saxe-Meiningen, and of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha ; and ten Princes, of Lippe, of Waldeck, of Hesse-Homburg, 
of Schwarsburg , of Schwarzburg Radolstadt, of Lichten- 
stein, of Schaumburg-Lippe, of Reuss-Greiz, of Reuss-Schleis, and of 
Monaco. All these princely personages are sovereign rulers of their re- 
spective countries, and as such equal in rank; although theEm of 
Russia is master over a territory of more than seven millions of square 
miles, and the Princes of M and of Lichten-tein have less than fifty 
each. Nevertheless, in the eyes of every faithful Royalist, as well as of 
the Almanach de Gotha, all legitimate princes are “ itrtig,” or equal-born, 
whatever may be their political power or the extent of their dominions. 
They are in their own order “ peers ;” and if the eldest daughter of the 
Czar or of the Austrian Kaiser choose to marry the poorest Prince of 
Reuss-Greiz, no herald at arms couid call it a mésalliance. 

There are, however, some other minor differences of rank which deter- 
mine the position of these forty-eight sovereigns, or rather these forty- 
six ; for two of them, the Sultan and the Pope, must, for obvious reasons, 
be excluded from the “ family.’ In the first instance, a great point with 
a is ~ me or length of tenure ; and it is tacitly understood that 
all royal houses whose pedigree does not extend over at least a couple 
of centuries are non-legitimate. Measured by this standard, the sove- 
reigns of France and of Sweden cannot be said to belong to the circle of 
“ equal-born,’ monarchs; whose number is thus reduced to forty-four. 
These forty-four, again, may be divided into two classes, namely, Princes 
of German origin, and Princes of Gallic descent ; so that altogether the 
European sovereigns fall under four different divisions— 

8 igns quite ted with the rest ; two in number, the Sultan, 
and the Pope. 
2. Dezeocigns of secant conation ; two in number, the rulers of France and of 


a clay or sandy bottom, resists alike upward or downward pressure. 

We appeared to be about thirty or forty feet above the then level of 
the tide ; the sea was intensely green. There is something singularly 
beautiful in that peculiar colour—rightly called “ sea-green :’’ as we looked 
down, it was like a mass of emerald quartz, so bright, clear, and crys- 
talline, There is always a fascination in gising upon the mysterious 
sea, and its restlers motions and throbbing tide-pulses, It would be diffi- 
cult to say what pantheistic dreams we might not have indulged in, in 
our human sympathy for the ocean, had we not been startled out of all 
sentimentality by the thundering approach of a train, which made the 
whole place tremble, and ourselves likewise, so near it seemed to be upon 
our heels. We had no intention of disputing the order of precedence, so 
drew aside while the heavily laden trucks, aud lastly, the engine, passed 


us by. 

We saw other trains advancing in rapid succession, and we followed 
to the scene of action, We os arrived at the extreme point which 
the staging has yet attained, nearly a mile out to sea. The lines of rail- 
way are oceans with the of trains which arrive every few 
minutes ; each engine propels five trucks, which are severally loaded 
with about ten tons of stone. The space is left open between the rails, 
so that when the truck has come to the right point, the man in charge 
has only to touch a lever at the bottom, and the whole load is imme- 
diately let fall into the water. 

But the effect is not to be described in these few words of bald descrip- 
tion, and simple statement of the mechanical arrangements. It was a 
sight not soon to be forgotten. Imagine yourself standing on what was 
apparently, though not really, a frail and slender framework, which 
shook violently beneath the heavy roll of the engines and their trains, as 
they came up to discharge each its cargo of fifty tons of stone, which 
falls with the roar and dash of an avalanche into the seething, surging 
flood beneath. The breaking crash of stones is soon lost in the sullen 
reverberating plunge, and in an instant the rocks are swallowed by the 
whelming waters, which fling back in triumph a cloud of feathered 
spray ; then the boiling tide subsides into rippling quietude, till again 
lashed into fury by another cataract of stones, And so goes on this bat- 
tle between art and nature ; the capacity of the sea at first appears inex- 
haustible, but at length man is rewarded by seeing the ledge of rock 
growing beneath his patient assiduity. 

The average breadth of this foundation is 260 feet ; but the breadth of 
the breakwater at the top—ten feet above highwater-mark—will be 23 
feet 6 inches. About 400 workmen are employed on the breakwater and 
on the works generally, besides 800 to 1,000 convicts who are entirely 
occupied at the quarries. 

It the same rate of progress continues to be observed, the breakwater 
= probably be completed in three or four years from the present 
time. 

As we retraced our om. we smoot frequently to admire the wonder- 
ful appliances which mecbanieal science has brought to bear upou all 
engineering difficulties. Thanks to the great politeness of Mr. Coode, 
the engineer, we were allowed to see the model of the breakwater, 
and also to examine a very interesting piece of apparatus, of his own 
construction, a self- ing tide-guage, which tes every wave 
that breaks upon the 5 

In the premises of the office is a remarkably fine specimen of a fossil 
tree, some thirty feet in length, the sight of which made us determine to 
lose no time in examining some of those interestng remains of a former 
world in situ ; accordingly, we procured a carriage to take us to the top 


of the island, 
t where we first landed, then passing be- 
ever 


We returned nearly to the 
hind Portland Castle, we found ourselves in the town of Chesil. 

was there such a quaint old pe ; it looked the more venerable perba 
from the fact of its being built entirely of stonc—in some cases, even the 
roofing was of stone : this tended to give it a gray and uniform appear- 
ance ; added to which, there was not a tree or shrub to be seen. The 
town runs some way up the hill, on either side of a street as steep almost 
asaroof. At one angle of the road, you look down the chimneys of 
houses whose door-steps you had been level with a few minutes before. 
pomp my by ogo! up the hill, the view opens before you ; and now, 
for the first time, you see the whole long line of the Chesil beach ;, the 
western bay lies at your feet, stretching far towards Devonshire. The 
pormnees at this point is highly picturesque—the precipitous road, with 
ts continental-looking old town, and to the left, broken and rugged 








3. Cnn eee - Bs three Sap ee heh | of ~s and } 
ngs of Naples an ortugal descendan ugo or 
Bourbon family. y ; 


4. Sovereigns of Teutonic origin: forty-one in number, namely, the rulers 
of the whole of Ew , with the exception of those Therian 
Peninsula, of a small part of Italy, of France, of Sweden, and of Turkey. 


In this concise classification, already a singular fact forces itself on our 
attention. The inhabitants of Europe number about 260 millions. Of 
these, 78 millions are Slavonians ; 81 millions belong to the Latin, and 83 
to the Teutonic races ; and consequently, if every nation were governed 
by rulers of the same _—_ as themselves, the ion of sovereigns 
Europe would consist, in about three equal th of monarchs of these 
three divisions of mankind. But so far is this from being the case, that 
the Slavonic tribes furnish no ruling princes at all to Deere, and that 
the Latin races contribute but a proportionately small number ; so that 
the sovereign power of the most _— quarter of the world is chiefly 
in the hands of monarchs of Teu origin. It was not always so, inas- 
much as only about three centuries ago the sovereign rulers belonged 
more ge to the three dominant races in proportion to their political 
influence. The present preponderance of German royalty has come about 
gaily at very steadily, and the tendency of the present state of af- 
‘airs in pe is certainly rather towards a further increase of Teutonic 
kingships, and a further decrease of Latin and Slavonic power, than the 
contrary. It is curious how race has worked its way in this respect. 
The house of Stuart, with a few drops of Celtic blood in its veins, had to 
give way before the German family of Branswick-Liineburg, which has 
since received new elements of race by a fresh infusion of Saxon blood. 
Again, the house of Romanoff, of Slavonic origin, made room for 
the line of Holstein-Gottorp, by birth and by continued alliances com- 
pletely Teutonic ; and, before this, the Slavonic families which ruled 
Austria and Bohemia were unseated by a German Prince of very modest 
fortune, Rudolf von Hapsburg ; whose descendants up to this day | —- 
ces 





cliffs, ending abruptly in the sea. @ multitude of foreign tribes, but conclude their matrimonial 
On gaining the summit, the first thing that struck us was the stone- | only in the land of origin. Nay, even in the classic islands of the 
carts, which are rude and — and the wheels of solid wood, enor- Medi 


terranean, a German King bolds the sceptre, and the Iberian penin- 
sula is successfully invaded by the house of Coburg. 

These princely German houses, through centuries of matrimonial al- 
liances, have become united into one large family, with greater or lesser 
grades of consanguinity between the different crowned heads. They all 
may be traced, however, to six different lines, growing up almost simul- 
taneously in the soil of a country highly favourable in its feudal consti- 
tution for the production of kingship. The first of these lines is that of 
Saxony, the Princes of which trace their origin up to Duke Wittekind, a 
leader of some half-savage tribes on the river Elbe, who was converted to 
ae by the Emperor Charlemagne, about the year 785. The 
Princes of Savoy, who have become ot ponent Kings of inia, as well 
as the Kings of Saxony. the Grand of Saxe-Weimar, and the three 
ducal houses of Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, and Saxe-Cobpr; 
tha, are reported to be the descendants of this Duke Wittekind. se- 
cond line of sovereign German Princess is that of Alsace ; whose members 
find their ancestor in one Adelbert, Duke ef a territory on the Rhine, who 
lived in the beginning of the eighth century, and whose descendants are 
the Emperor ot Austria, the Grand Dakes of Tuscany and of Baden, and 
the Dukes of Parma. The third line is that of , founded by a 
Count of Ringelheim in the eleventh ; and from it spring the 
Kings of Denmark, the deposed Kings of eden, the Grand I es of 
Oldenburg, and the Dukes of Holstein. A younger branch of the latter 
house has filled for the last century the throne of Russia. The fourth 


mously thick. We easily found a guide to the stone-quarries, which, it 
should be observed, are not those used by government, which are not 
shown except by an order from the secre’ of state, 

We found the quarries in full work. It seems that the Portland stone 
was first brought into repute in the time of James I. It was employed 
in the erection of the banqueting-house at Whitehall ; St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges, and the New Royal Exchange, 
are also built of this stone, “The annual quantity now shipped is be- 
tween 30,000 to 40,000 tons.” 

Dr. Buckland, Sir Henry de la Beche, and others, have made observa- 
tions upon the geology of Portland. It appears that the “ dirt bed,” as 
the workmen call it, is the depository of the fossilised trees. This stra- 
tum rests upon the (“ ”*) Portland stone, which, again, has beneath 
it, according to Buckland, “ compact, , limestone with chert,” and 
X limestone with chert,” also “ rubby with chert.” “The latter 
description,” says Mr. Coode, “ is the most exact ; and he adds: “The 
character of this chert or finty matter, which contains vast quantities of 
—— chiefly of the Trigonia, is entirely different from the chalk- 

ints.’ 

The dirt-bed, we were told, is about thirty feet in thickness, and in it 
are found the fossil trees of the cycadeoider in great numbers. “ They are 
partly sunk in black earth,” says Mr. Webster, “ and partly covered by 
superjacent calcareo-silicious slate ; from this slate, the silex to which the 
trees are now converted must have been derived.” 


Some observations | line is that of D’ Este, founded by I, M ve D'Este, in the begin- 
of the late Andrew Crosse are pertinent to this matter ; he says, in a pa- | ning of the eleventh century ; and from it the present royal famil 
per on : “The island of Portland is full of fossil trees—trees 


Great Britain, the Kings of Hanover, the Dukes of Brunswick and 
dena, and the Princes of Litchtensiein, draw their origin. The fifth line 
is that of Zollern, or as it is commonly-called, Hohenzollern ; which has 
its ancestors in the Counts of Zollern who lived in the tenth century, and 
from whom descend the Kings of Prassia. Lastly, the sixth line is that 
of Nassau, founded in the twelfth century, from which springs the Kings 
of the Netherlands and the Dukes of Nassau. The rest of the sovereigns 
of Tuetonic origin come all indirectly from these six great sources. 
There are, as already said, only three monarchs of the Gallic or Latin 
race, the Queen of in, and the Kings of Naples and of Portugal. y 
are descendants of Hugo Capet, Connt of Paris; and, together with the 
two so-called non-legitimate houses of and Bernadotte, are the 
only representatives of the Latin nationalties in the great family of sove- 
reigns. The Capetians, or, as they are mostly called, the Bourbons, have 
however, intermarried contin y with the German houses almost since 
the time of their foundation, and in one of the families, that of Portugal, 
the Teutonic blood is, owing to recent alliances, already strongly in the 
ascendant. The same may be said of tha sesently-crented line of Berne 
dotte. Thus, the present ruler of France is the remaining chief repre- 
sentative, in respect to origin at least, of the nations of Roman descent ; 
and his marriage with a Spanish lady seems to tend further in that direc- 
tion. Strange that, such 


oon 
whose body is converted into silica and chalcedony. This is the work of 
ages, and the i cause electric transfer, by which the silica quits 
drawn up through the pores of wood.” Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his Silurian System, thus describes the cycade as “a beau- 
tiful class of plants between the palms and conifers, having a tall straight 
a oe a maguificeat crown = foliage.” And Mrs, 
merville, in hysical Geography, remar' on the great chao 
which the earth bas e, observes of the solitic ae he. Plants 
allied to the zamias and cycades of our how gy regions, many ferns and 
pines of the genus araucaria, character its vegetation ; and the up- 
right stems of a fossil tree at Portland show that it had been covered 
with trees.” Covered with trees and plants, now exclusively the pro- 
ductions of tropical climes—we repeat these words with awe: what 
thoughts rush upon the mind as we contemplate this single fact! Now, 
on this sterile rock, a few stunted trees shrubs hardly find means of 
existence. In that mysterious past, waving and luxuriant foliage 
decked the scene with rare forms of beauty. In Sir H. de la Beche’s 
Geological Researches, he traces the — history of the portion of Eog- 
land of which this isa part. We have not time here to om with the 
geologists in their descriptions of how, in the lapse of time, after its pri- 
mal glory, the dirt-bed became an estuary of the sea, or brackish lake, 


. i case, the Italian patriot- 
where the mud, possibly, of some vast river deposited its remains of ter- | who always declaim against increasing influence of Teutonic sove- 
restrial and fresh-~ creatures, and subsequent deeper depression of | reigns, should persecute with such vielent the Emperor Napoleon, 


the area gave opportunity for the deposition of marine fossils. So go on 
these mesvelbons al ions of heey step b st 
leara to her mcre and more of the wonders of the pre-Adamite 
world. Such reflections read as a good moral to the plaudits of thie self- 
glorifying age. When we build leviathan ships, throw chains which bind 


almost the oaly non-Teutonic monarch in Europe. 
Having taken this bird’s-eye view of the relations of the different royal 
families, we will now descend into the details of the matrimonial and 


other connexions, by the aid of which political alliances have been formed 
among the royal houses in modern times. 


step, we may, and do 
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Conapiring to kill the sovere|gn is the crimp of high treason, The orl 
does not consist in killing the soverel t In Siupiria to kill the 
sovereign. As has beon stated already in amother place, it is well known 
to every lawyer that in the “ case of those who, in the days of Charles the 
Second, were called the regicides,” and who were indicted for pg 
+ a0 
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RUSSIA. me Howse of Commons, Friday, “ 5 
rulers inions colloquially included under that t. Rownvex, in mov!ng, pro forma, the adjournment of the House, 
ocze, dunn to the Uno of Peter the Great ware aatives ofthe country asked the noble lord what corres nee had taken place on the subject 
sows of the old chieftains Rurik and Romanoff, Poter, as is well of the Alien Bill between our Government and that of France, He 
a, married a Livonian peasant girl, Catharine ; who brought bim | Broaght forward tbe subject on escount of the attack on this country 
woomtildren, Anna and Elisabeth. first of these, Princess | publ in the Monileur, and made by Count de Morny, the brother of 
if to a Duke of Holsteln-Gottorp, and became in course of | the French Em , aod by Count de Persigny, the French Ambassador. 
time the mother of a little German Prince, called Peter Ulrich, who, after | Eogland was with \ peewee in tho attempt agalust the life 
his aunt Elizabeth, by the ald of sundry and assassinations, | of . He would anawor this by appealing to our manoers 
had ascended the throne of the Caars, was named her successor, At the | 80d our bistory, We had attacked our enemies openly ; we had put a 
same time, she paved the way so well for him, that at ber death, January te a ; a had ae jad = 4 = pomp enemies, 
a) rather | He Ww rs reapectin: rations in 0 . 

© eens "Ruslan cieecsly Bat G Now, the position of Eogland Ss one which gave refuge to all per- 
sons,—Louls Napoleon, Louls Philippe, and the bona, had all shared 















King Charles the First to the block, the Indictment was for oon 7 
to kill the king, and tho cutting off his bead was laid as an oer § 
That is the sole onse In which ny has boon erected into a capital 
offence by the law of England, Our law of conspiracy \s this—that 
whatever crime mon conspire to commit the mere conspiring is a misde 
meanour punishable with fine and im minent, 

Now, «ir, let mo be understood. Two men come together, and they 
conspire together to kill AB. If one of them only killed A B, then the 
one who conspired and did not kill him may be indicted as an accessory 
before the fact; but if they have only conspired the conspiracy is a mia- 
demeanour pulahable by a fine and im t. Such is the be. Now, 
such being the law, what has ocourred to Induce us to alter it? For a 
long period we have on from time to time ameliorating, that ls ren- 
de less cruel the law of England. We have learnt by experience, that 
in order to make law efficient, you must make discovery certain, and the 
infliction of punishment certain ; and we bave found that when punish- 
ments are severe, there Is great diticult first In discovering crime, and 
next in winging mee to justice. I will take the case of forgery, 

unishment of that offence has in my time undergone a complete chenas. 

recollect hearing when I was a youth of many persons who were at 
time executed for the crime of forgery. At length it almost became 
impossible, not merely to find out forgery, but to convict a forger, 
We then went back to the very origin of the disease, and we Smatineien 
the law ; we rendered the punishment less severe, and thereby increased 
the efficiency of the law, making the crime more certain of detection, and 






































formed tly by 
Fev oonrpretihectan bald’ casarapaisen an harfully prodigaie we 
pire. athe dances ot e Prises of : Sone tion of his duty, had opposed him. Hitherto, we had softened 
service ; and although, therefore, with no other prestige about her than laws, and now we were to be asked to make them more severe. He 
that of an unhappy connexion with a dethroned Czar, she to | Wished to know what correspondence had taken place to influence the 

vern Russia as well as any of her predecessors,—ruling, of course, with | opinions of the noble lord.—Lord Patwenston sald that one despatch 
an iron rod. Ather death, in 1796, the throne was left to her son Paul, had been received by our Government from that of France, which he had 
an unfortunate youth, who had been kept in prison by bis unnatural | 20 objection to lay upon the table. He denied that the French Govern- 
mother durio the best part of his life, and was said to be nearly mad, | et, or any one connected with it, had accused England of participa- 
He had not re five years when another band of noble conspirators | tion in the attempt against the life of the Emperor, but said that there 
murdered him in his palace, and proclaimed his eldest son, Alexander, be no surprise if the French people, ignorant of the exact state of 
This Czar died in December 1825, under very suspicious cireumstances, | things in this country, should express strong feelings on the subject. 
at T nrog on the Don ; and left the crown to his younger brother, No man was less entitled than Mr. Roebuck to accuse the license of lan- 
Nicholas, with the implied understanding that the elder brother Constan- | 6¥age in other Lar a Bed ogy ourselves on our own freedom of 
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peror of ho 
the throne of Louis Philippe, and had killed a man who, in 




















therefore the punishment more certain of being inflicted, Now, Sir, the 
tine, should freely renounce his claime. said that Constantine did | *peech, and it w sh if the country took offence at what was by ; , Sir, 
s0; but the fact was disputed on the part of a few boyars and other offi- | *#id in France, What would be said in this country if murders, con- woe“ Glas boi ce _ page Tea ® contrary course. He 


cers, and the contest led to considerable bi Czar Nicholas 
reigned longer than any other Prince of his family ; and at his death, 
March 2, 1855, Alexander the ON Emperor ascended the throne. 

The Czars of the House of Holstein-Gottorp are physically a fine race 
of men. We may partly account for it by the fact t in their matri- 
monial alliances they ome —— ey ae — ond 
than any other princes . ng choice, 
believing that “ alliance can elevate them, personal attractions have 
been the chief considerations for any member of the Czar’s family who 
happens to be in want of a wife ; and it has been said that the Russian 
A ors who bring about these delicate negotiations are instructed 
on this point as minutely as even ou: own Henry VLIL, of glorious me- 
mory, might have wished. Formerly the matter was managed in a — 
off-hand way by the Russian despots, who simply had a batch of good- 
looking but poor German Princesses sent up to Petersburg, and then 
took their choice. The Empress Catharine alone ordered eleven young 
Princesses to her court, to provide wives for ber sons or grandsons. 
Among them were three Princesses of Darmstadt, brought by their mo- 
ther ; three Princesses of Coburg, also under maternal care ; and three 
Princesses of Wtirtemberg, unprotected. The last-named, however, came 
no further than Prussia ; as Frederick the Great, with commendable gal- 
lantry, insisted that the Grand Duke should either be gentlemanly enough 
to meet them half-way, or not see their faces at all ; and the young Rus- 
sian Prince proving lazy, Frederick had the fair ladies conveyed back 
to their home, and the Czarina bad to send for others in their stead. 
Almost m bye the reign of Czar Nicholas, the Russian Grand Dukes pro- 
cured their spouses in this very comfortable way ; and if they have given 
up the custom in recent times, it is probably not so much on aceount of 

ir enigg to continue the modus i, as because there is 
now more di — ae seeing that the demand for Ger- 
ee neesses increased in far greater measure than 

The : nt Emperor of Russia is a tall and somewhat stout man, with 
a pleasing countenance, but a look as if suffering under some hidden ma- 
aly or sorrow. His eyelids droop over the outer corner of the eye with 
deep a ; and though the mouth is not without sweetness, the 
whole profile, Grecian in outline, recalls the features of termagant Ca- 
tharine, the Elizabeth of the North. Czar Alexander was married on 
his twenty-third birthday to a Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, the young- 
est sister of the present Duke, who was at the time of her union 
but sixteen years old, but is now thirty-three. She has brought her bus- 
band already five children, foar boys and one girl ; the eldest of whom, 
Prince Nicholas, the heir-apparent of Russia, is now in his fourteenth 
year. The two surviving aunts of the Czar are two Princesses in whom 
the British public is likely to take some interest ; as the first, Maria 


cocted in France, were here perpetrated ? 

After sonfe remarks from we ORSEMANN, 

Mr. Rorsvuck (who was met with a cry of * Question”) hoped the noble 
Lord would consider the request he was now about to make, that the dis- 
patch of the French Government should be laid upon the table, and also the 
answer of Her Majesty’s Government to it, as soon as possible, so that 
honourable members might have it in their hands before they were called 
upon to enter on the discussion next,Monday. (Hear, hear.) With re- 
gard to what the noble lord had said of him, (Mr. Roebuck,) it passed by 
him “ like the idle wind, which he re; not.” He asked the noble 
lord to point to any expression he had used that could bear out the de- 
scription the noble had given of the language he was in the habit 
of using. [Hear, hear.) He might have uttered strong opinions, but be 
defied the noble lord to show that he bad used violent language—{cheers)} 
—nor had he used such language on the present occasion. (Hear) He 
would ask the noble lord and the House to recollect what he bad said. 

Hear, — He had said that England had been insulted, and that the 
nsult came from the Emperor of France. (Hear, hear.) Was there any 
violent language in that? ([Cheers.] That was a strong statement, 
no doubt—but was not the evidence in support of it strong also? [Hear.] 
Why, the people of Eogland bad been ned before—even in his 
time ; not that he could recollect it, for he was a child when it occurred 
The t man who bore the name now held by the Emperor of the 
the first Napoleon—be, from the opposite shore of the Channel, 
threatened England with invasion ; and though he berg hag in the 
licy adopted by our tors on the occasion, he could not but admire 
their towering thought, and the thoroughly courageous demonstration 
with which the menaces of the great Napoleon, surrounded as he was by 
his legions, and fresh from the victories of Jena, Austerlitz and Vienna 
was met. [Hear, hear.] We hurled defiance at him—we fought him 
and conquered him ; and should we, who then had treated with contempt 
and defiance the menaces of Napoleon le Grand, quail before the threats 
of Napoleon le petit? [Cries of question, and immense cheering.) 

Lord Patuerston would lay the dispatch from the French Govern- 
ment on the table to-morrow. No answer to it had been sent. [Hear.] 
—Mr. Roxgsuck then withdrew his motion for the adjournment of the 
House, and the subject dropped. 


ne, we have been ua- 
able to find out, for that is the real state of things—and, therefore, I ask 
you to increase the punishment.” “Ivask is that right? A great crime has 
en perpetrated. What was done in Eugland? I will suppose thatcer- 
tain people conspired together in Engiand to kill the Emperor of the 
French. We have no evidence of that yet. (Hear, hear.] None what- 
ever. (Hear, hear] No man has been tried ; there is nothing before the 
world except the vague statements which have appeared in the news 
papers. We know thata crime has been committed, t we know nothing 
certain as to the persons who committed it ; we know not whence the: 
obtained the means of trating it. But I will take the statements 
the newspapers. I will suppose that a crime was concocted in Eng- 
land. Then what was the overt act ? I will sup that it was going down 
to Birmingham, and getting made there certain nades or projectiles, 
The man who made them received the order opealy, and whea he went 
to Enfield he spoke of them in such a manner as to show that he knew 
nothing about the A ned pow to which they were to be applied. As soon 
as the attempt at Paris became known here, his attention was called to 
the circumstances, and it was suggested to him that be had made the pro- 
jectiles which were thrown under the Emperor’s carriage. Now, sir, 
was there anything there which an increased severity of punishment 
could have brought to light? Supposing that under the present law, 
pe man who conspired to kill the jabevinw y of France would have been 
guilty of felony, would that have rend the discovery of the crime 
one whit more easy. (Hear, hear.) If you tell me that the severity of 
the punishment would have induced these p not to it the 
crime, I ask you to go with me across the water. There the crime was 
carried to its consummation ; there the crime was punishable with death, 
and though the punishment of death stared them in the face, these men 
committed the crime. (Hear, Hear.] According to the reasoning of the 
noble lord (Lord Palmerston), the crime not having been prevented by 
the fear of death the a of torture ought to be added to the ex- 
isting —— say the law as it at present stands in no way pre- 
iscovery, and the law as it is proposed to be altered would in no 
way facilitate discovery. Discovery is the only thing that is wanted. 


































































































the Feomcte potice did on this oceasion Why, in the very face of that 
organised body, who are banded together to keep down liberty and to 
keep it under the heel of the despot, in the very face of a body thus 
trained, thus armed, thus accoutred in every possible han { for the pur- 






RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


House of Commons, Monday, Feb. 8. 
Lord Patwerston moved for leave to introduce a new bill amending 
the law relating to conspiracies to commit murder. Adv to the 
comments elicited by certain expressions which had appeared in some 
addresses to the French Emperor, he observed that there was no reason 








pose of keeping down a nation, these things were , and thrown 
near the Emperor, to the great danger of his life. All this, I say, was 
done in spite of his terrific police. And then, when his police fails, he 
















why any measure in itself should be withheld merely on account of | turns upon us and says, “ Oh, but England is a den of assassins, for she 
Paulowna, Dowager of Saxe Weimar, is the mother of the Prin- noon g that bal been said in another country. The attention of the | has sheltered these men, and you ought to alter your police law.” 
cess of Prussia, who bas become this week so nearly related to our Eng- | French government had, however, been called to those expressions, and | {Hear.) And why do I say that the Emperor of the Freich calls Eng- 


lish Princess ; and the second, Anna Paulowna, widow of the late 
King of Hol . is expected soon to enter into lly near kinship 


equal an answer was received expressing regret on the of the Em; 
with the Royal house of Great Britain. The last-named lady, as many 


part 
that they had been used or publ With reference to the bill itself, 
the noble lord remarked that conspiracy to commit murder was 


[ 

land “ a den of assassins {’’ Because that expression has found its way 
into the Moniteur. (Hear wn rl It would not have found its way there , 
but for the permission of Louis ‘apoleon. (Hear, hear.) He is answer- 









of our readers remember, was but a few months ago in this country, on @| by the English law as a simple misdemeanour, while it was capital in | able for everything there said, and I fix upon him the responsibility of 
visit to Queen Victoria ; and she had no sooner than rumours | ireland. He proposed to choose a mean bet: these extremes, and | insulting my country. ftie: hear.] 
began to fly about an intended marriage of our Alice with the | make the crime a felony, punishable with servitude for a term| That he, too—he of all men upon earth—should dare to insult England 
















from five years to the whole of life. This ty was 
also to iy to batives of any country if residing in the United King- 
dom, and whoever might be the person against w their criminal at- 
tempts were directed. : 

. KinGLake moved an amendment, declaring that it was inexpedient 
to alter the criminal law of England at the request of a foreign power.— 
Mr. Haprieip seconded the amendment.—Mr. Bowyer contended that 
there was no real reason to condemn the bill merely because it had been 
saggested by an ally.—Mr. W. J. Fox observed that foreign governments 
had long complained of and wished to restrict the priv of asylam 
afforded by England to refugees from other lands. If we conceded one 
alteration of our law to ify France, who could be sure that other 
one t not follow aS ee 
Mr. Giprs believed, on Lord Campbell’s au 





—he who has partaken of our hospitality, who has been sheltered by our 
fostering power. What, after all this, has he done? Oh, he sets a bright 
example to Eogland. There was a man who red to kill Eng’ "s 
great hero, the late Duke of Wellington—[hear, '] ;—there was an- 
other man, who was great but fallen in his greatness—and no one act of 
his life was, I think, 80 thoroughly inconsistent with that tness as his 
oe Ne legacy to the men who had attempted to nate the Duke 
gon. (Hear, hear.] The only explanation of, the only excuse 
was, that the great Napoleon’s mind was shaken to its 
foundations. I do not believe that he would in his right senses have per- 
petrated so infamous an act. But that man who has received the protec- 
tion of England, who has come here after attempting crime after crime 
against his native land, that man when he bad climbed to the height of 
power at which he has now arrived, what did he do but pay to this in- 
the | tending assassin the wages of his intended dirty deed? [* No,” from 
Mr. Boyer.] Ob, I have heard the hon. and learned gent man defend 
the King of Naples. (Great laughter.) This man (Cantillon) is now living 
in Paris, and it was Yamane and ostentatiously announced that the pre- 
rench bad paid him the } which was left him by 
the great Napoleon for aS cut off the Duke of Wellington. 
Hear, bear.) When these panegyrics are thus profusely scattered in the 
Seelice House of Commons over the head of Louis Napoleon, I hope the 
house will recollect this fact. (Hear, hear.] 

But, sir, if it were necessary that this alteration should be made in the 
law, 1 now come to ask if this is the time? (Hear, hear.) And 
uire | now, sir, I will address myself to the noble lord ; I will ask him how 
it is that he is in his t position. [Laugbter.] He is there because 
the le of En, believed him to be the enemy of despotism in Bu- 
rope. {‘ Hear, \” “Ob.”] Yes, that is the reason the noble 
Jord is there. I recollect saying before the noble lord came into office 
that he alone might constitute a ministry—that with a row of cyphers by 
his side he might be the prime minister. So popular was he with the 
people of Eng that I said he might go into the streets and select 


Pr of Orange, the heir-apparent of Holland, seventeen years old. 
Many little circa to render this — 

Czar Alexander has five bro and sisters. eldest, Mary, is wi- 
dow of the Duke Maximilian of Leuchtenberg, a son of Eugine har- 












0 
burg ; and Grand Duke Michel, the youngest of the late Czar’s children, 
is husband to a Princess of Baden, a sister of the present reigning Duke. 
Finally, the mother of the Czar, the Empress-Dowager, who is at present 
living in Italy, is sister of the King and the Prince of Prussia, and, con- 
sequently, aunt to Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, whose nuptial knot has 
been tied this week at St. James’s Palace. The Im family of Rus- 
sia is therefore, to sum up the whole, closely to the Royal houses 
of Prussia, of Wiirtemberg, of Holland, and of Great Britain ; and to the 
Ducal house of Hesse-Darmstadt, of Saxe-Alteaburg, of Oldenburg, of 
Saxe Weimar, and of the two Mecklenburgs. It is among the Protestant 

rincely families of Germany that the Czars of the house of Holstein- 
oar always sought and continue seeking wives for themselves 
cand their children.—7o be concluded in two or three successive numbers. 


Ce ed 


Rpervial Parliament. 


THE ALIEN BILL: FRANCE. 
House of Lords, Monday, Feb. 8. 
Lord Lrxpuvrst — to know whether  § free a 
taken place between her Majesty’s government the government 0 
Frases, with reference to certain addresses of the French army which 
had lately appeared in the pages of the official Moniteur ? iow, howe) 
He was quite aware that a morning paper in the ibterest of phage © 
government had given some explanation,upon the sabject ; but he did 











































































































i whom he liked for colleagues ; and in order to prove the truth of what I 
allowed Sntometen each ese edivetian hing Aaa why aby | —_ ~ noble lord has pretty well acted upon it. (Loud laughter and 
circulation, certainly rendered itself for the insults which rs. 
they levelled against this country, and to govrrnment we were en- But such, sir, was the character of Aw we oe aie peopl es ae 

to look explanation, if necessary, retractation. that he was a thorough English minister, oe = 
Minh e's Thc Seopa, shh cng se megan Se ti tists sorts aed 
pe by a the expectation of his country? [Cheers] Why, an offence has been 


5 5 passages 
erting others, had converted it into something an acquiescence 

hi the insults which this country bad received. Now, if the object of any 

bill which would be brought into parliament was merely to increase the 
ishment conspiring 


: for against 

, tending to do that which was the essential point in the contro- 
a ay be any two countries, namely, to facilitate the mode of detec- 
tion, which he understood would be the result of the measdre 
contemplated pt a ee | was apprehensive it would be con- 
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committed in France, for which the French alone are responsible, 
Emperor of the French 
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the Tuileries. The great god on those occasions is Louis Napoleon ; 
and it is he, speaking through his minister, who has insulted the people 
of England. (Cheers.) 

He asks that our laws mity be altered so as to punish those who sent 
the assassins over. What does he mean by that? Does he mean to say 
that the people of England send anybody to assassinate people any- 
where? Do we not know that Mr. Fox told the first Napoleon that there 
was a conspiracy against bis life ; and do you think that we are different 
from our ancestors? God knows that we are degenerating fast (laugh- 
ter)—but I do not think we have yet sunk so low that we would send 
anybody to assassinate either an enemy or a so-called ally. {Hear, 
hear.} The people of England are a brave people, They put down one 
Napoleon, and they sre not afraid of another. {Cheers.] We are told 
that Louis Napoleon is our ally. Is it the business of one ally to tra- 
duce another? Does it show a friendly spirit to charge an ally with an 
atrocious act like that of which we have been accused? for I distinctly 


reiterate that Louis Napoleon is alone answerable for these insults upoa been 


the people of England. (Hear, hear.) I say that this is not the time 
when the House of Commons ought to consent to alter the law, even sup- 
ng for the moment that the alteration was a good one, which I deny. 
There have been times in our history when a noble resistance has been 
made to formidable foreign foes; and if the shades of those who have 
away still retain any particle of human feeling, how must the 
shades of those who resisted Fhilip IL, Louis XIV., and the first Napo- 
leon look down upon a House of Commons employed at the dictation of 
a French monarch in altering our laws. ([Cheers.] If we submit to 





such an indignity, God knows how we shall be degraded. I say that for 
the people of England to alter their laws in consequence of a foreign 
threat is a humiliation not only to us but to mankind at large ; and be- 
cause I regard this bill as a humiliation and a degradation, | oppose iten 
its first introduction. I say that as freemen, and as the protectors of the 
oppressed in Europe, we ought at once to throw it out with the ignominy 
it deserves. [Loud cheers.]}—The debate was adjourned. 


at Tuesday, Feb. 9. 
Mr. Warren (author of Zen Thousand a Year) opposed the Bill.—Sir 
Groncs Grey supported it. It was the part of a great nation, instead 
of showing itself too sensitive to such insults as were contained in the 


Moniteur, to hold its even course in legislation, and enable its Govern- |"¥8TY 


ment to reply to all nations, that, although we gave an asylum to refu- 

, we did not harbour assassins. In conclusion, Sir George read a 
| rood from Count Waleweki to Count Persigny, dated February the 
6th, wherein the former, referring to the paragraphs in the military ad- 
dresses which had appeared in the Moniteur, the publication of which he 
said was an inadvertent act, stated that the Emperor had enjoined him 
to say to Lord Clarendon how much he regretted them.—Various mem- 
bers spoke for and against the project. 

Lord Joun Russet opposed it. What the French Government wanted, 
was, not this Bill, but to put an end to certain meetings in London, and 
that could only be effected by sending the parties out of this country be- 
fore they could commit the crime. This appeared to be the object from 

. the language of Count Walewski and Count Persigny. Short of this the 
existing law was +s / sufficient, and it had been enforced against M. 
Peltier in 1803. The Bill did not propose to do what the French Go- 
veroment wished to be done ; but if Ministers had ventured to alter the 
law to that extent, so as to remove aliens, they would have roused the 
anger of the people of —_— and they would have offended the French 
Government they told them the existing law was sufficient. The 
Bill seemed to be a cunning artifice, by which it was expected that nei- 
ther the people of England nor the Em of the French would be dis- 
ro. But, as the “ den of assassins” was to remain as it was, the 

nch Government would say, “ We have been deluded.” In his opin- 
fon, it would bave been far better to huve told at once the plain truth, 
that the asylum which they called a “den of assassins’ must remain, 
and that we did not mean to change our law. The duty of that House, 
however, was not to give up, even to on S French Government, 
the right of asylum, or to alter the law of England.—The 
Sortorror-Genera replied. 

Mr. Disrak.i observed that the principle of the Bill was to change the 
character of the crime in question from a misdemeanour +e « felony. 
Such a change of the law was not without _— he instanced 
the Act introduced after the attack on Mr. Harley a uiscard. He did 
not defend or palliate certain incidents,—the military addresses pub- 
liehed in the authoritative journal of the French empire, which was an 
instance of signal indiscretion. But the expression of regret on the part 
of the Emperor, was frank and full, and, after this he thought it did not 
become us to criticise these incidents with too much severity. With re- 
gard to the measure before the House, the relative tion of England 
and France should be considered. The great body of the English nation, 
he believed, looked upon the French nation with a feeling of sincere 
friendship ; but he did not think that in the great body of the French 

“ye there was a reciprocity of sentiment towards this country. Un- 
these circumstances, what was the tion of a ruler of France who 
had the good sense to see that a understanding between the two 
countries was conducive to the welfare of hisown? He came to us as a 
faithful and generous ally, and said, “I do not disguise the difficulties I 
have to contend with ; aid me as far as you can consistently with your 
law, and show France that my confidence in you is not misplaced.” He 
= Disraeli) thought it was the duty of the Government to respond to 
. What the Emperor of the French required, however, was a 
public demonstration towards the French enaie that would restore their 
good feeling towards us, but he did not think that this measure would 
accomplish the object. Notwithstanding, however, the clumsy and feeble 
manner in which the Government had dealt with the difficulty, it was his 
intention to vote for leave to bring in the Bill, reserving to Limself the 

t to consider the principle upon which it was fi 

. Sioney Hernert reserved bis final opinion. 

Lord PaLMErsTon re to objections, observing that the measure 
rested upon two grounds,—first, that it was an improvement of our own 
law ; second, that it was calculated to prevent the recurrence of a crime 
abroad highly injurious to the interests of this country, as well as de- 
rogatory to its honour. He thus concluded: “I trust that the House 
by giving us leave to bring in the Bill, and by carrying it through its 

stages, will afford a manifest proof that we do feel the utmost 
detestation for that base system of conspiracies to which the Bill refers, 
and that we are willing to do all that it is possible to do, consistently 
with the principles of our constitution, to prevent the concoction of 
by in een and to add at least some security to the Emperor of 


it more difficult for such atrocities in future to | his 


y 

be planned in England, and executed by persons assembling on these 
shores, w ht only to be the shelter of the virtu the ho- 
nourable, the pairlotie, and the brave.” ([Cheers.} es 

Mr. Kinotake having withdrawn his amendment, the House divided 
upon the original ion, Which was carried by 299 against 99, and 
leave was given to introduce the Bill. 

ee ee 


THE PRATORIAN OUTBURST. 


Addresses of congratulation from all parts of Europe pe peat in | the shoulder, 
not for- 


upon the Emperor of the French ; even the King of Naples 

S to express his sympathies, through the Austrian Ambassador. But 
far the most remarkable are those which bave been received from the 

army. Selections from them have been paraded in the Moniteur, with an 

intimation that it may be useful for the country to be aware of the spirit 

SS alee ty army. y= addresses have caused some 

jon ou as as rance. A few extracts will sh 
“ the spirit which animates the army.” me 


ao aac ei nen expressing our wishes that your Maj 

life, so intimately connected with the and qrespeity of = 

Aaa! abe over preserved from all _ attempts, it does not suffice 
& ram rou! ts sover: ; it is ready to 

its blood én all plann to teach and emafhilose the abtiunn of 4 mea 


The Fifth Lancers.— The army is afflicted that powerful friends, whose 
brave armies so lately comba: by our side, cover with their tecti 


the colossal of a man of fine and di and of form 
powerful, ~ ye l, riding a pend char pany ye pee The 
these | man’s left is on the , Which he has drawn tight enough 








The Eighty-second Regiment.—“Those wild beasts who at periodical epochs | action, which Greece could imagine or portray ; but I am inclined to be- 
soil to 


quit a forei 
spire us with no other feeling than that of d 


As some in the addresses published have been omitted, it may 
be inferred that the 


that of the Eighty-second Regiment. 


evening, the 5th inst., says: 


tu 
{n the Morning Post of February 4, 4-propos of the threatening military reall 


addresses, I remark the following passage : 
“We have reason to believe that no one has 





organ.” 


“ spirit which animates the army ” weat even beyond | conception 


undate the streets of your capital with blood, in- | lieve that the horse under Washington, on the Capital Square, would not 

aoa ; and if your Majesty | suffer much by the comparison, could it be made. This may provoke a 

wants soldiers to get at these men, even in the recesses of their den, we hum-| smile in those who think that moderns can, in no degree, rival the an- 

ply beseech yoa to choose the 82d Regiment as part of the advanced | cients, but I would only suggest that, before they smile, they will com- 

guard of that army.” = the speak of with most of those represented on the Elgin 

arbles, will find there, beyond doubt, extraordinary beauties of 

design ; but they will find also a great number of cobb- 

o— yevendtint beasts, very different in every from what we expect 
i i Friday | '9 & Sine horse. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Daily News, writing oa Y | “Since the revival of the arts, till after the commencement of this cen- 

, we have had a very few equestrian groups, which show the horse 

In Venice, Paris, London, 

where, there are several fine statues on horseback. by Donatello, Baroc- 


gretted the publication of | chio, Schlate, Jacobi, &c., but in almost all, the horse is, at most, paw- 
these documents more than the Emperor himself, and stringent orders have | ing the ground or slow! 


against the publication of any further addresses in the official | action, if I recollect rig 


lin, Lisbon, and else- 


advancing. There is one fine group with more 
t, in Paris, and one splendid bronze horse, sculp- 
tured, by Bailey I think, in London, some 20 or 25 years ago. The ani- 


In the Moniteur of this day, February 5, you will find an address, from | mal is full of fire and life ; but, unfortunately, he bas got George III, 


which the following is an extract : 


“ VaLLeREY, 


at Cherboarg.” 

This address does not in terms point distinctly to the invasion of Eng~ 
land, but taken in conjunction with its predecessors, there can be no 
doubt that it represents the same insolent idea. Besides, when Marine 
Artillery say they are awaiting orders to march, where do they intend 
to march to? Evidently across the seas to a foreign land. They are 
not the force that would be used for street fighting in Paris. 


ae 
INDIA. 


Canton to the 29th of December, and from Bombay to the 13th of Ja- 


abandoned by the enemy on the 2d of January, and Goruckpore was 


direct roads between Delhi and Calcutta are now open. 


A bill has been introduced for uni eerut and Delhi divisions 
to the Punjaub.—The Lieutenant-Governorship is to be given to Sir 
John Lawrence. 


CHINA: BOMBARDMENT OF CANTON. 
Oar forces landed at Canton on the 28th of December. They consisted 


The following despatch is from the Times. 


blown up. The Chinese continued their fire from the houses, but the 
troops were restrained from entering the city.” 





rated at Richmond, on Monday last, Washington’s birth-day, with a cere- 


judge) writes in these terms : 


ule, goeines upon my mind. I will confess, it was that of u 
miration. To b= it no other credit, I believe no one can doubt, that 


both horse and man are perfectly natural. The horse, full of fire, and of 


Alezandria, Feb. 6, 1858.—The Hindoostan arrived at Suez on the 4th | _« Byenin 
inst. She brings later dates from Calcutta to the 9th of January, from | modistes. 


taken = the 6th of January Ne = under ~~ yy ry Bahba- | Thus, 

dor. Seven guus were taken from the enemy, enemy | of amber with pink tulips. It is impossible to give our read 

killed. Our loss, only two Goorkas killed seven wounded. idea of the - peal gi ers any just 
The intelligence from India is generally of a cheerful character.—The | in the form 


Gen. Outram’s forces, 4,000 strong, continued safely posted at Alum-| pink heath, came 


lias, 
bagh.—The peasantry were = to bring supplies into the camp. | posed entirely of one kind of flower, mixed with coral, amber, or tassels 
ng the of gold or silver ; but others of various flowers. Thus, white lilac, pink 
heath, and camelias, of various shades ; or jasmine, myosotis, and hearts- 
ease. Barbes of blonde or lace are much worn, mixed with velvet or 
—a— ribbons ; and long tassels are as much worn as feathers in full dress.” 





Tae Scorcu iw Inetawp.—The Tipperary 
of 4,600 British and 900 French. On the 29th the walls were escaladed | Scotch Protestant gentleman (Mr. Paul Aitchison), who has been a resi- 
and the heights within the city was but feebly contested. The damage | dent in that quarter for some five years past, has won golden opinions by 
to the town was very small. Capt. Bate of H.M.S. Acton was killed. | his conduct as an employer :—“ 


of our weekly contem 


A EN, is not with Islay, nor 
still do belong 
G. P. R. JAMES ON CRAWFORD’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. | name of Campbell havin: 


We copy with great pl the subjoined letter from Mr. G. P. R. —_ Laat. assisted hi t 
James to the Editor of the Richmond Enquirer. The statue was inaugu- conan ble vosidon man, 


Wasurnc Horses.—In regard to the care of horses, Sir George Stephen 

he? mg lees, do it int the morn- 

ial mee inant ais wie, wash tom es seen as the 
are dirty, weather wet, and the legs being 

“T saw the statue by Crawford twice, and only twice ; and much, both harm : 

of excellence, and of defect, if there be any, may have been overlocked ; | entore Ue yard, heated with seen (cae with water, the moment s horse 


enters the yard, heated with exercise, is to my mind as unnatural and 
bat still, as you request it, I will t to you fully, the general im absurd, as to jump into a shower bath, after playing an hour at cricke’ 
mized ad- My plsa is rubbing down with straw and adry 4 a 


this is oue of the most striking statues in the world. The positions of ing week an clean se soap end water can make them. Pick and wash the 





monial and a demonstration of public feeling, worthy of the august oc- | says :—Whenever it is 
casion, Our respected countryman (than whom no one is better able to ing. 


soles as soon as a horse comes in. 


with a long, straight, sticking-out pig tail, on his back, and there was 

“ The army, Sire, which is ready to shed the last drop of its blood for your little to be done with him in the way of 

Majesty and your dynasty, awaits your orders, or those of your government, to | rick, in Berlin, and the famous 

march against and annihilate yoar assassins, or the factious persons who sus-| the fine, but rude and hard figure 
them. , ; I can recollect—I will not c 
“ Chef de battaillon, commanding the companies of Marine Artillery, exist in this statue. 

“ On the whole, I may sincerely congratulate you on having, in Vir- 
ginia, not only the finest work of art in the United States, but one as 
fine as any in the world—one worthy to commemorate a man whose 
mind was capable of comprehending that duty is superior to glory, pa- 
triotism more great than power. 

“ Believe me to be, my dear sir, yours faithfully, G. P. R. James.” 


beau ideal. The statue of Frede- 
uestrian figure in Lisbon, as well as 
Peter the Great, have all, as far as 
them defects, but wants—which do not 


Frowers or Fasuton.—Le Folla of this month was quite poetical on 
the wreaths, &c., worn by ladies at present in evening dress. It says: 
coiffures have lately engaged much of the attention of our 

he coiffures of flowers are principally made round, but as 
this style does not suit all faces it is by no means universal. Gold, ail- 


ver, and pearls, are much used with flowers. 
head 


uary. lished amber . 
Sir Colin Campbell has taken possession of Furuckabad, which was| most as much used in mber, is al 


charming taste. We 
have seen rock, coral, and balls of amber mixed with flowers and leaves, 


garlands of white azaleas mixed with branches of coral 


; and 


fection at which some of our florists have arrived, not only 
i t also in the arrangement of flowers. Those most in favour 
just now are the elder-flowers, jasmine, myosotis, dahlia, white lilac, 
and hearts-ease times the wreath is com- 


Free Press mentions that a 


aving had a fifteen-acre turnip-field to 
Rn Pi tae 
“The bombardment of Canton commenced at daylight on the 28th of pcan ploughs on riday, ours the entire 
December, and was continued during the whole of the day and night. | Sramné by omrengnes Bh A Nothing yy ie OD cleertey 
The assault in three divisions, two English and one French, was given at a_i oe vied ith A snes party —s - 
6 o’clock in the morning. Gough’s Fort was taken at 2 o’clock, and Desrckam J with each other as to which would do his part best.’ 
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ardour, subdued, but not extinguished by the strong hand upon the 


future destinies of his country with the same vigour that governed the 
lightning-created creature beneath him. In the horse there is an effort 


man there is no effort. It is all power. ¢ 
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expression, or rather the interpretation to be given to it, for statuary in 


“ Such, I think the — expression of the group.—The particular WALracn's. 





terpreter—he,s been read wrong, I th’ 'y many persons. I it 
stated by gentlemen around, that the moment chosen for the depiction of 


a written language—hierogly phic, if > iy but still needing an io- GEORGE CHRISTY & WoOD’s MINST, 
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tles.—Baut it seemed to me that such an idea was all a mistake. I can- 
not, of course, enter into the mind of the great artist, now, alas! gone, 
and say what was in his thoughts ; I go not believe that Crawford intended 
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to represent any particular moment or any ar event in Washing- 
ton’s life. It was Rd Washington—Washington embalmed in memo- 
ries, such as leave behind all spices of the Egyptian tomb—the love of his 
countrymen, the gratitude of ages, the admiration of a world—Washing- 
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ton leading on, not eo much to victory and fame, as to duty and liberty. 


“ If we must give a more material view of the conception, it p BBW YORE, SAT 
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under the name of hospitality, conspirators assassins xceed 
those who have gone before them in sil that ie odious” wee 

The Nineteenth vision.—“ This odious and cowardly attempt 
has filled our hearts with indignation and wrath against those who be- 
pT mnarnes of these sanguinary anarchists by giving them an 

The Rowen Division. —* Let the miserable the 
of such crimes, receive the chastisement sr poe pp hes 
Paine tet he infemous haunt where machinations so infernal are planned 

or ever. 

The Pity ninth Regiment. But in our man hearts indignation against 
the perverse, succeeding to our tude to » Moves us fo demand 
account from the land of impunity w are the baunts of the monsters w 
are sheltered under its laws. Give us the order, Sire, and we shall 
sue them even to their places of seourity.”” 
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the pure Arab ; but country.” 
the beau ideal, Ido olin that Crawford strove to represent the| engued ? 


Anglo-French Relations: Felix Trembled. 
A fortnight ago, when Louis Napoleon’s Speech on opening the Legis- 
haunches. It is a position we heve all seen a hundred times in the | !@tive Session was generally hailed as a masterly move on his part, we 
manege, when @ youn is between the = and the ground is| ventured, with our customary boldness, to take a line of our own, and 
impugn the Imperial sagacity. The lapse of time and the receipt of 
suddenly caught yo later news incline us to believe that we did not err greatly in our esti- 
and might | mate. Let us see to it. The sulject—originally confiaed to Parisian 
. ns ee affairs, whereat we might have looked on quietly—bas assumed a wider 
a to be| range. The attempted assassination of the Emperor has given rise to 
he its. The figure is erect, the chest 
p ae d, the knees press ehh yt tt grave debates in the British Parliament. It might have been forgotten 
te al - The'cmt bo by this time ; it has become the topic of the day. 
We say then that the famous Address in question was superlatively 
absurd, because the Imperial action which followed close upon it was in 
ee aoe direct opposition to its language and its spirit. “As regards the origi- 
such a cambination of{| ators of disturbances and conspirators, let them understand that their 
day has gone by!” So spoke the Emperor on the 18th of January. 
as ‘eat ee? recurrence and the perversity of these guilty enterprises subject 
hunting field, 2 cross of other blood is abso- France to a danger against which we are all bound to provide.” So 
pur-| Wrote his Majesty’s Foreign Minister in Paris, two days afterwards, to his 
of matting Got bo was mabating © chase, snd uct 0 Gao blended Majesty's representative in London. “These plots prove the weakness 
orse, Cra diminished the distance and im of the ho ha’ 
the illary angle, while he retained most of the other ct isti potence parties w' ve recourse to assassination and such 
of the Arab, adding, however, great muscular development to give the | ™¢8n8,” were among the words of wisdom uttered from the Throne. But 
of strength. That muscular development is most apparent in| surely this assertion is contradicted by the newly appointed guardian of 
the monarch’s safety, who exhorts his Prefects not to underrate the strength 
; and there is not a fiver illustration of equine ana- “ 
soup in tee eck teen tn the pear (left) bind ig and soup of the of these same revolutionists, whose “ odious attempt has alarmed the 
“Let us attend calmly to our daily work for the welfare 
of our country!” was Louis Napoleon’s parting phrase. What 
Increased rigour in enacting repressive laws; a positive 
settlement of the Regency upon the Empress ; a publicly announced re- 
The ancients delighted in representing action, both in marble and| conciliation between the Chief of the State and his uncle Jerome ; the 
bronze ; but most of the finest specimens of equestrian statuary, at the| appointment of a devoted military partisan, prominent in the coup d'état, 
high per = yt oy es hey to the Ministry of the Interior ; an entire change in the passport system ; 
’ gone. = ey of the empire, to active correspondence with foreign Courts touching refugees and exiles ; 
into serviceable pennies. We have thus lost the means of com-| ®2 urgent appeal to the Cabinet of Great Britain, to change its laws and 
keep a sharper eye upon possible couspirators ; the appearance in the 
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Moniteur of Addresses from the Army, menacing to the same power! 
Why, if newspapers can penetrate into the dungeon of Orsini and his 
fellow criminals, how must they exult at the commotion they have 
aroused! Truly the allusions to “ days gone by” and the exhortation 
to calmness have a very theatrical ring, when tested by the orator’s sub- 
sequent action. 

And in connection with the progress of affairs, we really find it dif- 
ficult to compress all that we ought to say. Of most interest to our read- 
ers perhaps is the debate in the House of Commons—partially re- 
ported elsewhere—on Lord Palmerston’s Bill for accommodating Bri- 
tish law to French injunctions; and it alone might supply material that 


would fill all our editorial space. But there never was a case more | 


plainly stated, whatever may be thought as to the rights of it, or its 
possible issue. On the 20th of January, Count Walewski thus addresses 
Lord Clarendon, through the Count Persigny: ‘‘ The Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty can assist us in averting it (danger), by giving usa 
guarantee of security, which no State can refuse to a neighbouring State, 
and which we are authorized in expecting from an ally.” We need 
quote no more. Carefully worded as it is, this sentence is of very 
doubtful propriety, when accompanying an unusual request. Coupled 
with the aggressive language of certain military hot-heads—the 
publication of which was continued from day to day, even after Lord 
Cowley’s remonstrance—it becomes downright offensive. We must side 
therefore with Lord Lyndhurst (in anticipation), Mr. Roebuck, Lord 
John Russell, and other prominent men, in thinking that the House of 
Commons would best have consulted its own dignity, in refusing to take 
Lord Palmerston’s project into consideration. By an immense majority, 
it decided otherwise. The Premier and his supporters hold that a satis- 
factory explanation has been made by the French government on the 
ground of the Moniteur’s “ inadvertence,”’ and that the Emperor has ex- 
pressed his regret. A more trashy excuse was never proffered. We be- 
lieve neither one, nor the other. It is impossible that the insertion of the 
army balderdash could have been accidental ; it is improbable that 
the Empéror’s regret is sincere. But pray let us be distinctly un- 
derstood. While we do believe that this offensive publication was de- 
signed, we do not think it was in any way designed for our benefit. Louis 
Napoleon knows us too well. It was addressed to the French nation. It 
was meant to show to the restless and the factious, how pletely the 
immense armed force was at his bidding ; to hint at the same time to in- 
dustrial and wealthy France, that at any moment he had it in his power 
to plunge the country into a foreigu war ; to flatter the army itself; to 
infuse the idea that he, through them, could dictate lawto Europe. This 
we take to be the real drift of this apparently strange proceeding. As 
for its effect across the Channel—that was left to chance. A regret is so 
easily expressed diplomatically ; and there is such extreme unwillingness 
to doubt an Emperor’s word! Moreover all this external hubbub is of 
use in drawing off the exceeding contempt, which must now be felt for 
the prevalent system of espionage and surveillance, shown so signally to 
be abortive. It is a very old manceuvre, this covering one’s own negli- 
gence, by railing at that of another. 

Concerning the attempt itself on the Emperor’s life, it has, as may be 
supposed, supplied writers and talkers with an immensity of matter, be- 
sides reviving some reminiscences not acceptable in certain quarters. We 
can but allude to one. Louis Napoleon’s ingratitude and inconsistency 
in inveighing against Great Britain’s enlarged hospitality have been done 
to death. So, in a measure, has his payment of his Uncle’s legacy to the 
assassin Cantillon, who failed in his attempt to murder the Duke of Wel- 
lington whilst the Allied Armies occupied Paris. It has rightly been 
held that these souvenirs should have tempered the style of the Imperial 
lectures upon crime. But they did not ; and two more have been there- 
fore not inopportanely cited. When the serio-comic expedition to Bou- 
logne took place, Persigny, now so virtuously indignant, endeavoured 
to bayonet an unarmed Royal officer who refused to take part with the 
conspirators ; Persigny’s master fired a pistol at the same individual. 
When tried before the Chamber of Peers, Persigny acknowledged with easy 
grace hisattemptat assassination ; but the Prince, then as now, addicted to 
mysticisms, gave this remarkable answer to the close-questioning of the 
President: “There are moments when we do that of which we are un- 
conscious. The pistol went off against my will!” This is on recérd, or 
you would believe it borrowed from Scribe or Dumas. 

A curious story is in print, to the effect that the Emperor, when a Red- 
Republican insurrectionist in the Roman States, became also a member 
of the famous association of the Carbonari ; and that certain Italians 
haunt him to the death, because he has betrayed their cause. How far 
this plausible statement should be credited, we cannot say ; but we see 
another one made public, with the addition of circums'antial evidence— 
namely that Mazzini had nothing whatever to do with the crime of the 
14th ult. 

Here we should desire to terminate these long remarks—for it will be 
observed that the reader is left to his own judgment on the debate in the 
House of Commons ; but we feel it a positive duty to remonstrate with 
our esteemed contemporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis. The spirit and 
ability with which that paper is conducted have long won our esteem. 
We read it, and try to profit by its terse and thoughtful summaries of 
public events. But how could the Courrier admit into its columns, on 
Wednesday last, an anonymous epistle, whose only point seems to be 
the preaching of Anglophobia? Never surely was there more trash set 
up in type. The writer speaks of England as perpetually menacing her 
neighbours by plots to which she shuts her eyes ; of the leaven of old an- 
tagoaism being always at work within our borders ; of our dynastic pre- 
ferences ; of Sir Robert Peel, the present Baronet, as a great statesman ; 
of the immense popularity of the Editor of the Y. ¥. Herald in England, 
and of his being the spokesman of Great Britain, when in his malicious 
pleasantry he asserts that the anti-Gallic feeling is still rampant there. 
Such elaborate nonsense is not worth a serious reply. But it is to be re- 
gretted that, in a foreign country, a writer so ignorant and so preju- 
diced should have used our respected neighbours as his mouth-piece. 
The Courrier indeed declines adopting its correspondent’s views in full ; 
bat discovers in them a “ robust patriotism and a vigorous candour” 
which it cannot too much admire!! We have looked for one and the 
other; but they elude our search. 

Home Affairs. 

The British journals for the ten days ending on the 10th inst. are full 
of interesting matter, to which for the moment we can but make passing 
allusion.—From India the news is scanty, but satisfactory.—From China, 
seanty too, and satisfactory ; though we be now committed to hostili- 
ties whose duration it is not easy to predict. At any rate in dealing 
with such barbarians, a good beginning is important. - 

In Parliament, a most comprehensive vote of thanks has been unani- 
mously accorded to the Army and Navy for their brilliant services in 
India, although fault is found with the manner in which the Governor- 
General and other Civilians were hitched on to it. It was a good deed 
ungraciously done, in this respect.—The petition of the East India Com- 
pany against its own annihilation, or organic changes in its Charter, has 
been presented to the Lower House by Mr. Thomas Baring. He has given 
notice that when Lord Palmerston brings forward his threatened Bill, he 
himself shall move a Resolution to the effect that it is not expedient to 





legislate for India at present. Under any circumstances there is cer- 
tainly a great change in the public mind, and probably in ministerial in- 
tentions, within the last two months.—The pensions of £1000 per annum 
to the widow and to the son of the late General Havelock have been put 
into proper train.—The monstrous overweighting of our cavalry horses is 
once more becoming a prominent theme, owing to the difficulty experi- 
enced in mounting the reinforcements that have arrived in India. 

The Royal Bride and Bridegroom have arrived safely at Berlin. The 
voyage and transit were somewhat troubled by tempestuous weather ; 
but the young couple were greeted everywhere with signs of popular 
good-will, and many a little festive incident finds place in the columns 
of the press. The Times gave a most elaborate account of the embarka- 
tion at Gravesend, where Prince Albert took leave of his daughter, and 
the young Princes of their playmate.—This cleverly written report has 
been highly lauded, for its close observation and careful jotting-down 
of the smallest symptoms of emotion betrayed. To our mind, there was 
too much of this ; nor can we take delight in these finished reproductions 
of that which does not legitimately belong to the public"spectacle. It is 
penny-a-lining, however gracefully it may be done. 

Sixteen Years in India. A Planter’s Experience. 

Two of the series of lectures, which we last week stated would be deli- 
vered by Mr. Wray upon “ India and Its People,” attracted an intelligent, 
thongh not numerous audience, to Clinton Hall. As a subject India pre- 
sents so wide a field for reflection on the past, explanation of the present, 
and speculation on the future, that the lecturer has probably done well to 
classify his remarks under four distinct heads, taking one night for the 
consideration of each. Number One was intended to elucidate the theory 
and practice of the East Indian Government—including the powers and 
functions of the Hon. Company, the Board of Control, and the several 
local Governments; but we think that a more interesting method’ of 
handling these points before an assembly of intelligent Americans than 
that adopted by Mr. Wray, could easily be found. The aim of the lec- 
turer should have been to state candidly, impartially, and in a manner 
which would be intelligible and convincing to every hearer, the defects 
no less than the advantages of the system now under examination. Al- 
though a household word among British families, India has never been 
an interesting or favourite theme for the people of this country. 
Why should it have been so ’—What chiefly concerned Americans in that 
far distant land was connected with the prices current of Calcutta and 
Bombay, or the reports of Missionaries, sent from these shores as the 
Pioneers of the Protestant Religion. For fifty years India had been 
tranquil—its increase in material wealth and produce, available for ex- 
change with the United States, kept pace with the consolidation of its 
power, and its improved civilization under the fostering influence of 
British Government. Suddenly, without any premonitory symptoms of 
disaffection, a blaze of hellish fire burst out through the length and 
breadth of the land, and destroyed in one short moment the prestige of 
superiority, and the moral influence, which two centuries were supposed 
to have created. 

Hence the chief object of the audience was to learn, and the duty of 
the lecturer was to show, the part taken by the East India Company an- 
tecedent to and during this unbappy outbreak ; for all want to know, 
what Mr. Wray has not yet told—how this mutiny was caused, and how 
it could have been prevented. The Honourable Company does not de- 
serve all the unqualified praise bestowed on its acts by Mr. Wray ; for 
the very tests which he adduced of its beneficent operation,—peace in 
the land, happiness, religious liberty and order among the population, 
and the identity of interest between the Rulers and the Ruled—exist no 
longer in bloodstained Hindostan. Lord Ellenborough, whom Mr. Wray 
stigmatized as the most haughty and conceited man in Europe—“ that 
civil lord and would-be soldier, who put epaulettes on his black coat””—is 
for all that a very gifted man, and adopted the policy of preserving by 
the sword what had been won by the soldier. Was he wrong in doing 
so? And has the Company’s system of conciliation and its temporizing 
conduct proved more successful ? 

Might it not have been more profitable to have pointed out the faults of 
omission and commission during the Company’s long tenure of power, and 
to have suggested the remedy, than to have stated that no reform is 
needed? And would it not have been better to have discussed the prin- 
ciples of Government in the Native States under British Protection, a 
portion ¢ *# subject entirely omitted, than to have occupied half the 
time of the audience by anecdotes about the Pilot Service of the Ganges 
and such matters, which are trivial in comparison with the main issue? 

In conclusion we would observe that we doubt the accuracy of some 
of the historical allusions made by Mr. Wray in his first lecture. The 
Second, comprising Hindoo Castes and Mahometan divisions, was more to 
the purpose, being drawn from personal experience, and illustrated by 
facts which we presume were gained by the lecturer during a long resi- 
dence in the province of Bengal. We shall watch the remainder of tho 
eeries with interest, hoping that the funds of the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation will be benefitted by the result. 

Death of Judge Kane. 

It was but the other day, that we cited with honest pride the favour- 
able opinion entertained by Judge Kane of the Albion portrait of his son, 
the Arctic explorer. It is therefore with more than common feeling 
that we put on record the news of his untimely death. After a short and 
severe illness, he breathed his last at his residence in Philadelphia on 
Monday last. His professional character and career belong to his coun- 
trymen ; but we hear on all hands that he was most highly esteemed, 
and we beg to offer our respectful sympathies to his family. 


yRuste. 

One would hardly suppose that the Lenten season had just opened upon us ; 
for during the whole past Carnival we have not had so much good musical enter- 
tainment as has been offered to us since Ash-Wednesday. Possibly our mana- 
gers have taken courage from the reported laxity of Her Britannic Majesty, in re- 
gard to the observance of the stated seasons of the Charch,—or they may fancy 
that the fasting of the body snould be balanced by the feasting of the reason and 
the Soul—but whatever their motives or excuses may be, the public seems 
disposed to wel the i tion, and the retarn of the Opera has been 
greeted by full and cordial houses, ready to enjoy old favourites while waiting 
for the brilliant novelties which Mr. Ullman promises, and which it is really rea” 
sonable to wait for, since Mr. Ullman's cardinal principle of management, seems 
to be the fulfilment of his promises. Simple and natural as this secret of suc 
cess may appear to be, it has never beeu fairly and boldly acted upon by our 
operatic impresarii, and the queer, vibratory, spasmodic life which the Opera 
has long led among us, must be attributed in a great measure to the gradually 
developed distrust of the Opera-going world in all programmes, advertisements, 
and prospectuses whatever. If Mr. Ullman can thoroughly convince us that 
whenever he begins a season he will assuredly complete it, and that whenever he 
announces an opera he will assuredly produce it, he will have played the winning 
card in his exciting and dangerous game. The most important Operas which he 








now promises to prodace, are the “ Huguenots” for the middle of March, and |}, 


Mr. Fry’s “ Leonora” for the close of the season. He has ample force for the 
just readering of both these works, the latter of which especially, can hardly fail 
to aflorda real “ sensation” to “ Leonora” was originally 

in the composer’s native city of Philadelphia, where it is said to have achieved a 





decided suceess—but,if the merits’of the Opera are at all equal to the claims made 








for it by its admirers, it will for all historical purposes, be really heard for the first 
time, when produced with the cast which it can now command, at the Academy of 
Music. Apropos of which coming avatar of native Opera let us note the fact 
(for the knowledge of which we are indebted to the musical editor of the Atlan 
tic Monthly) that at Boston also a composer has arisen, from whose first work 
“ Omano,” certain selections have been recently performed at an instrumental 
Concert in the City of Notions, the music only being given with as much of the 
harmony as could be played on the piano by a pair of hands. This was a “ ge- 
vere” test, as the Atlantic styles it, but hardly a satisfactory one, particularly 
when applied in the presence of an audience much more familiar as the Boston 
audiences are with good instrumental performances, than with vocalism of the 
first class. However the verdict of the Athenians upon “ Omano” ought in jus- 
tice to the composer, Mr. L. H. Southard, to be given for what it may be worth, 
and it is extremely favourable. A writer in Dwight's Journal of Music which, 
as our readers know, is the “ trusty shield and weapon” of the Germanic School 
in this country, declares that “in no first work since Beethoven” has so 
much promise been given as in “Omano.” And the Atlantic inclines to an 
endorsement of this rather suspicious and indefinite stat upon the strength 
of the “ novelty, ingenuity, and beauty” of the Orchestral framework, and the 
constructive skill exhibited in the duetts and concerted pieces generally. Praise 
of this kind, bestowed upon a “ first work,” hardly bears out the assertion of 
the Journal of Music, for it is precisely in the constructive skill of a musical 
work that maturity shows itself, while the promise of power displays itself, we 
might almost say invariably, in the abundance, if not in the absolute originality 
of melodic feelings and ideas. Still we should be glad to think that there 
was any immediate probability of our hearing this new Opera upon the stage— 
and we commend it to the attention of Mr. Ullman—for the /ibretto ought to afford 
the most splendid scenic and dramatic opportunities, It is taken from Beckford’s 
gorgeous and mystical romance of “ Vathek,’” which is a perfect Golconda of im- 
pressive tableaux and t d ituati M it des a predominant 
role to the primo basso, and Herr Formes might find in the character of the 
demon Albatros, who tempts the Caliph Omano to destruction, an opportunity 
for matching his inimitable performance of Bertram in “ Robert le Diable.” 
This marvellous piece of musical and dramatic diablerie was repeated last night, 
as we are assured, but as we should be sorry to believe, for the “ last time.” 
To-night we are to have “ Ernani” a bas priz, and on Monday the Rossinian 
masterpiece of “ Otello.” 

While all this activity for the present and the future has been going on at the 
Academy, the Concert-rooms have not been empty of sweet sound. On Thurs- 
day evening Dr. Guilmette, who is certainly one of our most devoted labourers 
in the field of musical cultivation, had the satisfaction, richly well earned, of of- 
fering a capital Concert to a capital audience at Dodworth’s Saloon. The most 
remarkable characteristic of this Concert was its equable and sustained excel- 
lence. The selections were as uniformly worth listening to as they were various 
and well-contrasted, and they were performed with a rare equality of skill and 
taste in very different forms of musical expression. 

The most conspicuous novelty of the evening was a Quartette by Mr. Fry, 
which was doubtless heard with peculiar and critical interest by the many Con- 
noisseurs who eagerly anticipate his “ Leonora” at the Academy. Mr. Fry is 
evidently as sternly Conservative in point of science as he is recklessly progres- 
sive in point of developement. The old original Italian conception of instru- 
mental music, that it should be intensely harmonized and made at once the 
Complement and the Supplement of the human voice, not its ineffectual compe. 
titor, evidently underlies Mr. Fry’s whole theory of composition. If man with 
his voice alone could fexpress all the ideas which float into his brain demanding 
expression in the forms of sound, it clearly would be the dictate of common sense 
for him to throw all instruments aside. But as this cannot be done; and as 
man finds that it cannot be done, he experiments upon the acoustic materials of 
nature to ascertain their specific properties and capacities. When he reaches a 
result, the chences are very strongly in favour of his forgetting the object with 
which he set out upon his search. And the history of modern instrumental 
music, particularly in Germany, proves that with the mechanical improvement of 
the means of music, nine composers in ten, utterly lose sight of the essentially and 
eternally lyrical character and function of theirArt. Mr. Fry protests vehemently 
against this perversion, and uses the most tremendous mechanical difficulties with- 
out the slightest respect for their dignity as “difficulties,” purely and simply as the 
means of his own finely conceived ends. His Quartette performed on Thuraday 
evening ran over with melodic fire, and was full of captivating passages, to which 
excellent eifect was given by artists, whom Mr. Eisfeld has disciplined into a 
thorough familiarity with the capabilities and necessities of Chamber Music. 
Messrs. Noll, Bergner, and Reyer were worthily supported by the violin of Mr. 
Henry Cooper, of London, who has already made himself a name among ama- 
teurs by the purity, precision and fluent grace of his execution. This gentleman 
combines brilliancy with sympathetic delicacy of expression in a very remarkable 
and altogether praiseworthy manner. 

Mr. Robert Goldbeck was also brought forward by Dr. Guilmette, in his 
double capacity of composer and performer, and confirmed, in either quality, 
the agreeable impression which he has made upon our musical public. One of 
his songs lost nothing of its admirable effect in the rendering of Mr. Guilmette, 
who sang it wich the cure and breadth of delivery which mark the artist. 

Nor ought we to toret Miss Milner, who is altogether more sv ccessful in the 
Concert room than in the Oratorio, and whose naturally sweet and equable voice 
has been cultivated in the best English School. More we might easily say upon 
this theme, but our diminishing space warns us that we have also to thank Mr. 
Eisfeld for another excellent programme faithfully carried out. Mr. Eisfeld’s 
third Classical Soirée on Tuesday evening was brought up to the established level 
of these most instructive and delightful entertainments by the loyal quartette, 
assisted by Mrs. Anna Warner, who is a very agreeable soprano, and by Mr. R. 
Hoffman. Beethoven's Quartette, No. 5, was repeated by the natural request of 
those who heard it at the second concert, and the novelty of the evening was On- 
slow’s Quartette No. 1 in B flat. To the sustained and finished beauty of this quar- 
tette, which is one of the most characteristic works of a comp who contrived to 
pass his British individuality through the French crucible as successfully as 
Cherubini himself, and who never lost a native sweetness, and thoughtfulness of 
sentiment, in acquiring the art of contrasts and effects, full justice were done by 
Mr. Eisfeld and his coadjutors. The Minuetfo movement of the work was par- 
ticularly well played, and has a more positively original flavour than any other 
part of the composition. Mr. Richard Hoffman charmed and satisfied the au- 
dience as usual, and gracefully remembered his absent friend and fellow-artist 
Gottschalk, in an encore more fresh and pleasing than the Andante e Rondo 
Giojoso of Mendelssohn by which it was won. RAIMOND. 
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Drama. 

The author of “ London Assurance” has this week fairly met his match in 
the magnificent Mr. Brougham, whose simple and unpretending advertisement 
of his own benefit for Thursday night altogether surpasses the drama of the 
“ Poor of New York” in audacious brilliancy of invention, and in the reckless 
sublimity of its appeals to the finer feelings of our nature. I cannot resist the 
temptation to rescue it from the ephemeral journals of the day, and embalm it 
in the perdurable columns of the Albion. 

ASTOUNDING ANNOUNCEMENT. MR. BROUGHAM hereby makes 

to his million of enthusiastic admirers in all rs, that inasmuch as 
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I need not say that on Thursday night, Broadway, from Bond Street to Bleecker, 
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by omnibusses. It was the 25th of | 
, Louis Napoleon would have 
' 


was blockaded by carriages, and barri 
February, and had Broadway been the 
trembled for his throne. | 

As it was I do not doubt that the manager of Wallack’s Theatre gnashed his 
teeth in im; otent despair over the pétard which had been borrowed from his 
own arsenal to hoist himself withal.’ For splendid as Mr. Brougham’s card 
must be admitted to be, it was not in conception purely original ; and the dili- 

gent reader of the dramatic news of the day will recognize in all its noblest 
flights, the essor of another mind. a point of fact the announcement of “ Jes- 
sie Brown, or the Relief of Lucknow” preceded the gorgeous proclamation of 
the author of “ Columbus,” by twenty-four hours of time ; and made it necessary 
for Mr. Brougham to brighten up his fame at once with nothing less potent 
than a “ Drummond Light,” if he wished to rival the far flashing radiance of a 
“4d tic poet,” declared to be the “ only author, now living, of the English 
drama, whose works have withstood that truest and greatest of all critics— 
Time,” and save himself from a common eclipse with such inferior luminaries 
as Sir Edward Ly.ton Bulwer, and Mr. Sheridan Knowles. Bravely did 
Brougham march to his own rescue, and if he snatched his weapons from the 
foe, it must be owned that the use he made of them was all his own ; and that 
bis eloquent poran as far transcends Mr. Stuart’s dithyrambic rapture as doth 
the burlesque of “ Pocahontas” surpass the tame and domestic picture which 
the voyager Strachey presents to us, of that interesting American princess, and 
ancestress of more than four hundred thousand F.F.V.s gambolling in the Eng- 
lish camp at the age of twelve, and tarning blithesome summersaults with 
the boys of her father’s tribe. 

But if Mr. Stuart must admit his defeat on the bills, he probably finds some 
consolation in the crowded houses by which Miss Agnes Robertson has been so 
cordially welcomed back to our stage. It is so positive a pleasure to see a the- 
atre really overflowing with pleased and interested faces, and echoing with ge- 
nuine applause, that the heart of the eritic melts within him, and he finds it 
difficult to pass sentence with Rhadamanthine impartiality upen the attraction 
which has brought about a result so delightfal. 

And in all justice it must be said that there are quite as good reasons to be 
given for the success of “ Jessie Brown” as for the popularity of the “ Poor of 
New York.’ Like that indescribable production, the new play appeals to emo- 
tions which have been already touched by living realities in the hearts of the 
bearers, and that within a very short time. It addresses itself to foregone con- 
clusions of interest and sympathy, and needs only be represented with some de- 
cent degree of spirit and earnestness to find an immediate echo. The horrors of 
Cawnpore are still vivid in the memories even of Cisatlantic man and woman— 
the heroism of Lacknow still rings like Sidney's “ silver trumpet” through the 
souls of hundreds of thousands for whom that simple tale of soldierly devotion 
and of woman’s faithful courage made the newspapers romantic. 

The drama is skilfully constructed too, and gives an utter licence of improba- 
ble characterization and imposrible incident, and is managed with great apparent 
naturalness and fluency, and with a quick perception of stage effect. But here 
our commendation of the play asa play must stop. It has neither historical 
truth, nor local fidelity. The characters are no characters—the story tells the 








the ture on 
| 5 and *000,000 sterling ! The works to which it relates com 


prise churches, 

| public offices, jails, miscellaneous buil andjworks, embankments, 
roads and bridges, lighthouses, dockyards and harbours, inland navigation, 
irrigation werk, roads, electric tel , and military works.—One 
of the funniest of the recent mots in P: the reproach of a 





in the late fire at the British Legation, Washington, is not so serious as 
was rumoured. Forty or we, Bee sterling will cover it——The gas 
pipes in the basement of the Methodist Episcopal church in Sixth street, 
near Race, Cincinnati, on Friday evening of last week, 
up the floor and demolishing the pews, w doors, &c, Eight or tea 
arr Parliamentary p me bitsbed at so tenet oTRCol Syl faye 
— 4 at the instance . es, shows 
Se woke in India in 1853-4 toemeuntts between 


Connetten a State to the Emperor : = I tto be my rt say #0 
to you present circumstances, our is too f % 
——Chas. Kean seems to be out of court favour. ibe not pot leans in 
the late Festival Performances, notwithstanding that for the ten years he 
has managed the Windsor Theatricals, he has never received any remu- 
neration whatever, bis railroad expenses even being unpaid.——Dr. Rae, 
the celebrated Arctic traveller, a few days since, walked from Hamilton 
to Toronto along the line of the Railway, a distance of more than 40 
miles, on snow in ten hours.—— Royal Society bas granted a 
sum of money to Mr. Robert Mallett, to enable that tleman to make 
researches into the phenomena of the reBent maar e in Italy——The 
Princes of Oude seem inclin ed to make Paris their permanent sojourn, 
for they are now negotiating the purchase of a large mansion in the 
Champs Elysées._——Gerard, the lion hunter, who was reported a short 
time since as having been killed by one of his old enemies in Africa, is 
ae up @ Lion-Hunting Association in London.——A Bill of Lord 
penghess, just presented to the Upper House, totally abolishes impri- 
sonment for debt upon final process, retaining it only as an in terrorem for 
judgment debtors who may be mulcted in damages under certain actions, 
or who may have contracted their debts dishonestly, and this must be 
proved before the County Court. The laws relating to bankrupts are 
(henceforth) to extend to non-traders.——The Sidcle says that the novel 
tacle of camel and drom racing, will be provided for the Pari- 





ans ia the coming = .——The proprietorship of the Toronto Colonist 
has been transferred = iicun, Thompson & Co, to Geo. Sepner & Co. | 
The new arrangement does not involve any change in the Editorial de- 
partment.—The funeral of the Duke of Devonshire took place at Edensor, 
near Chatsworth, and was of a private and unostentatious character.—— 
A letter from a Mr. Stannorth announces that he has been commissioned 
by the Turkish Cabinet bed age! materials for laying a telegraph from 
onstantinople to the Persian Galf.——The Ceylon Times of Nov. 21, in 
reporting the wreck of the yr Sibella mentions the noble conduct of Dr. 
Crerar ot the 50th Regt., son of the late Peter Crerar Esq., of Picton, N. S., 
who was on board at the time. He saved many lives——The bridal pre- 
sents given by the Emperor and Empress of the French, to the Prince and 
Princess F; ick William of Prussia, comprise portraits of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, painted Sévres porcelain, a corbeille de mariage 
made of Sevres lain, and filled with the choicest gems of Paris work- 
manship. The Princess also received a beautiful robe of point d’Alengon, 
and another of point de Bruxelles; also, two albams containing the 
tapestry designs which are being executing at Gobelins for her rooms at 
Berlin.—-A reconciliation bas been arranged in Manchester, between the 





defence of Harfleur just as truly as the defence of Lucknow. Mr. Bourcicault 
can hardly be blamed for varnishing up the Nana Sahib before consenting to per- 
sonate that vulgar ruffian, and he makes him sufficiently odious as he stands to 
provoke the indignation of the pit and gallery. But he really is very much 
more like Rolla, the Peruvian, or the superb Tippoo Sahib, than like the petty 
Hindoo Squireen, who has contrived to swindle and murder himself into a 
ghastly notoriety. 

The British officers at Lucknow are not much more the officers than Nana is 
like Nana, and I have in vain tried to make out why it should have been thought 
necessary to borrow an incident from the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” in order to make 
Master Gordie Macgregor show the white feather in his first fight—or where- 


fore the “ Rajah of Bittoor” should be degraded to the status of a raya, at divers | the 


and sundry epochs of the performance. 

These and the like critical uncertainties and annoyances did not h owever pre- 
vent me from being very much interested and amused by the whole melodrama 
—which is admirably put upon the stage, and acted with very considerable and 
well-sustained spirit. Mr. Bourcicault’s Nana, taken on his own theory, is a suf, 
ficiently imposing personation, and is ‘‘ made up” with remarkable skill and 
taste. With his carcanet of brilliants, his rustling tunic, his walnut-coloured 
physiognomy and his stupendous mustachios the Nana might make the Siamese 
Ambassadors turn pale with envy. He certainly contrasts in the most pictur- 
esque manner with Miss Agnes Robertson, who is the life and loveliness of the 
piece, and makes Jessie Brown a touching reality. In spite of a visibly painful 

. ough, Miss Agnes Robertson has carried off her exacting and exhausting rdle 
with infinite ease and effect throughout the week. Her defeat of the Nana Sa- 
hid's suspicions when he comes into a temple which has been reached by the 
English miners, her triumphant vindication of the hood of Gordie Mac- 
gregor in the sublimely absurd interview between the Nana and the English 
commander of the Redan fort, and her “‘ wandering” in the last act, were pieces 
of genuine and admirable acting. 

Mr. Lester filled a conspicuous military part with great spirit, and “ dressed” it 
with perfect taste. His costume, as an officer of the 78th Highlanders, was indeed 
a model of accuracy and elegance. O sisic omnes! Mrs. Hoey hada simply emo- 
tional character assigned to her, and by her unexceptionable and lady-like bearing 
rescued it from the melodramatic perils inherent in its constitution. Miss 
Mary Gannon gave animation to an ordinary rile ; and Messrs. T. B. Johnson 
and Sloan achieved two clear and positive points, the one as a private, and the 
other as an Irish corporal of the 32d Regiment. The appearance of these heroes 
was always hailed as a touch of nature by the audience, and they have by far 
the best dialoguing of the piece. I wish I could say that Mr. Blake either does 
or can do, himself justice in the character of Chaplain Blount. But [ must ut- 
terly condemn the very superfluous levity with which this character is pre- 





sented. On general principles I should do this ; but that a British Chaplain at | the 


Lucknow, during those long months of valour and agony, should be selected as 
the buffoon of a spectacular melodramas is altogether insufferable and inde- 
cent. 

The tableaux and stage effects of this piece are altogether praiseworthy ; and 
the grand finale of the rescue within the ramparts has more of the glow of bat- 
tle, and less of the glory of the chemist’s shop-window, than any military spec- 
tacle ever seen upon our boards before. HAMILTON. 
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That maritime Jack She , Captain Durbam of the Adriatic cli 
has broken loose again. apne 4 war ume that, es 


‘ tured him at 
Spezzia put into Genoa. It would papeer that they relied on the Geno- 
ese Captain of the Port for safe custody, and the Port Captain on the 


French ; but between them, amid the squalls and darkness, the clipper 
crept out at night, and dashed off in clever style. He is a smart fellow, 
bat he will to pay for it eventually ——It has been 

little picture of “ Chess Players, by Meissonier, which was exhibited 
in the French Gallery in Broadway, has been purchased by Mr. Belmont 
for his collection, and that he paid $3,000 for it, 

——-The Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has on his per- 
sonal denial to the current rumour that the abolition of high e 
he holds was bee by Government ——A desperate attempt was 
made on Thursday night of last week by five convicis to escape from 
Pay -~ oy. le the prisoners were marching to the mess room 

vr supper sudden! ted fr 

poke or by ae J bolted from the ranks, with the design of 
veral were severely wounded, and the whole 
Intelligence has come to hand from Camp Scott 

Utah military t 





were recaptured,_— 

headquarters of the 

The troops were in fine spirits 

actively preparing to resist the advance of the 
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ment recently given by the natives of Bombay to the European troops 

in that capital, Dr, Ely, the U. S. Consul, not being able 
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The report is unfounded. | father to the 


They were fired upon by the guard. Se- wg 


Chamber of ¢ and the Commercial Association, of that city, 
whereby the two Institutions become united in one body. They have 
been divided for the last 13 years——Her Majesty has commissioned 
Mr. J.jPhillips to paint a grand historical picture of the Marriagé of Eng- 
land and Prussia. The scene will be laid, at the Queen’s own suggestion, 
we believe, in the Chapel—The Quebec press is calling attention to 
the value of the Salmon Fisheries of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
under control of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
vernment has conferred a pension of £200 per annum upon Nor- 
man Macdonald, for services as Governor of Sierra Leone. 
Mr. Jonas Vander Poel, the richest man in South Africa, died recently, 
leaving, it is said, some £400,000 or £500,000 to be divided jeg 4 be- 
tween six relatives, one of whom is the wife of Lieut. Jamieson, R. N., 

port ——On the 25th Dec., the Hon. Mr. Murray, British 
Minister, was eeriously ill at Teberan. He was suffering from chronic 








as soon as he could 


fatigue of travelling.——A lady, who had 
been matron at Rugby 


, committed suicide lately, 
pression that she had been reflected upon in “ Tom Brown's School-days.”’ 
——Dr. Charles Mackay is lecturing in New Orleans.——Simpson’s hie- 
the Queen, is expected here soon from England, and will be bited. —— 
Mr. Stig the new M.P. for Birmingham, appeared in the House, on the 
9th inst. He took his seat on the second row below the gangway, between 
Sir J. Grabam and Mr. Gladstone——The Town Council of Cambridge 
be enn by the men | a of Ae or, pop pole ine: ient M4 
send a congratu ress to apoleon, the grou 

taken by the opponents of the tion being the offensive addresses 
of the French army, and the of Counts de Morny and Persigny. 
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torical picture, representing the restoration of the Arctic ship Resolute to 


M. Foote Editor of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, which event occurred 
on Saturday evening. He was Minister to Austria in President Fillmore's day 


and her Majesty wisbes 
her sense of the loyalty and attachment of her 
Revel Highness therefore takes her ey ow pleasure u| 
to the army, you will sug 

the two new regiments 
goons, the 18th Dragoons. In communicating to the army 
ration of the 5th Dragoons to its place among the ca 
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this gracious act to 


pon this 
ty that the denomination of 
Irish Regiment of Dra- 
the resto- 
regiments of 


to her 
1 be the 5th 


the line, her Majesty’s Government trusts that your Royal Highness will 
duly impress upon the Queen’s forces this act of her Majesty’s grace and 


favour.—I have the honour to be, &c., 


The 18th Light 


* PANMuURE. 
(Hussars) were disbaaded in 1821, after a 


brilliant career in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. It was aleo an Irish 
regiment, and was long known by the familiar name of Lord ‘s 


a 
vourite corps. 


Light florse, the regiment havin, 
quis of Drogheda, 


been raised by the late ven 


e Mar- 
who did not Leng survive 


breaking up of his fa- 


Many days, it may be safely predicted, will not pass over 


before men will be found to recruit the ranks of the two new regiments 


of Irish 


Dragoons. General the Hon. Henry Murray, the present Colonel- 


in-chief of the 14th Light tye was Lieut.-Colonel commanding the 


18th Hussars at the period 


their disbandment. The late Marquis of 


Londonderry commanded the old 5th —— when they were broken 
up nearly 60 years ago. The Sth and the Greys were the only ca- 
valry regiments who were permitted to wear the bearskin cap as a dis 
tinguishing head-dress, the latter still retaining the uncomfortable ho- 


nour. 


The Quebec Gazette of the 17th inst. states taat Major-General Trollope 
will, at once, proceed to assume command of the troops stationed in 
Nova Scotia. There being no brigade major at Halifax, Major Percy 
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——There seems no probability of New Jersey acceding to the proposi- 
tion of removing the Quarantine to Sandy Hook. . . 
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Ovituary. 

Bisuor Dane. Wrison, or Catcurra.—The late Right Rev. Dr. Da- 
niel Wilson, Lord B of Calcutta, whose death has peen announced 
by @ recent telegram India, was the friend of Wilberforce and Si- 
meon, and a person of note in his day. His father, we believe, was a re- 
spectable silk manufacturer of the by A London, and it was in Charch- 
street, Spitalfields, that the future bishop first saw the light. He was 
born in 1778, and consequently at the time of his decease had entered on 
his 80th year. He received his early education at St. Edmund’s hall, Ox- 
ford, which he entered in 1797, having taken his Bachelor’s degree. He 
was a successful competitor for the Chancellor’s prize for an English 
essay in 1803 ; the subject of his year was “Common Sense.” He was 
ordained in the year 1801, when he became curate of Chobham and Bis- 
ley, Surrey. From 1803 to 1812 he held the post of Vice-principal or 
tutor of his hall, at the same time boggy bp ministerial charge of 

small of Worton, Oxfordshire. In 1808 a wider sphere of duty 
opened itself to him ; for in that year he was licensed as assistant-curate 
of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, Bloomsbury, In 1812 he resigned his 
college offices on becoming sole minister of that chapel, which, during 
the twelve years of his incum , Was well known as the head 
of the Evangelical party tn In 1824 he 
Mary's, Islington, which parish was then, and still remains, in the ‘o- 
nage of his family. In 1832, mainly through the influence of Gle- 
nelg and his b r, the late Sir R. Grant, M.P., Mr. Wilson was nomi- 
nated to the important see of Calcutta, with a diocess extend- 
ing over the entire of Bengal, @ quasi-metro- 
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tan jurisdiction over the other sees of Bombay Madras, This 
post he held for just a quarter of a century, discharging its duties with 
much energy and firmness as a devoted minister of the gospel. His 
aoe Ate ph yd College, tta, and yed an an- 
nual allowance of £5,000 a-year. Wilson was the author of se- 
veral volumes of Discourses and Pepin cot fe very Tract on 
Confirmation. In 1803 he married a daughter of Mr. William Wilson, of 
house, Oxfordshire, and was left a widower in 1827. 
ilson, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, still holds the 
which he succeeded at the elevation of his 
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—At Inverness, in his year, General Munro, of Teauinich.—At Sevenoaks, 
pedigree ney Soh no Fo ah ee Bg BS 
Boe tele Sag Sees ee orth ) Lucknow, from the 
effects of his wounds, Capt, W. Power, HOL's 32d At Lucknow, from a 
mortal wound, received whilst aang © , A. A, Moultrie, 
SS —A' Huntingdonshire, Ma- 
lly, 2d Royal Veteran , late Capt. in King’s Own Regiment 
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| 
New Books. 
The number of Biblical and Historical Students, who have thought it 
incumbent on themselves to publish the result of their investigations 
among the ruins of Jerusalem, is so great, that it requires some assu-| 
rance to believe that a new work, with fresh facts about the topography 
of the City of David, can contain anything to compensate for the time 
consumed in its perusal. Doctors Lightfoot, Robinson, and Smith, Messrs. 
Catherwood, Williams, Stanley, and other modern authors of acknowledged | 
celebrity among the Universities of the Christian World, had apparently 
exhausted this fruitful theme of discussion, and by aid of pencil and pen 
made its scenes almost as familiar to the eye as to the understanding of 
the reader. The swarms of less important critics and tourists, who, fol- 
lowing in their wake, have indited the fruits of their scratchings and | 
musings on Mount Zion for the benefit of an unappreciating public, have 
effectually cut off sympathy with new books of the same calibre. 





materials gathered oa the spot the noble picture of Jerusalem, As Jt 
Was. 

“ Imagine,” says he, “ the rapturons emotions of wonder and delight, that must 
have filled the minds of the devout worshipper, as he crossed t ye 
T ridge, to the House of the Lord. In front the triple cloister, 
the Royal portico, with its threefold colonnade of 162 noble pillars ; on his left, 
and extending all around rose superb cloisters and columns, only less broad, lofty 
and bap eg J than the Royal edifice in front. Add to this the splendours of a 
= y, and the gorgeous effulgence of the setting rays on its rainless summer 

jouds—and we can realize the grief of the Jewish pilgrim while he witnesses 
em) as it Now /s—or triumphant joy while he thinks on what it 

“ill Be. 


The past of Jerusalem is indeed overflowing with thought. But the fu- 
ture is equally impressive ; these ruins will not always remain. If we 
believe the Scriptures, we know that there must be another temple, and 
a fresh Israel, when Jerusalem shall be the throne of the Lord to all na- 
tions, _ 

Our publishers generally are not crowding the market with novelties ; 
nor should we complain of this fact, for we have often lamented, in these 


But Dr. Barclay—J. T. Barclay, M.D.,—in his work entitled The City of | columns, that pens and printing presses have so little rest. 
the Great King, or Jerusalem as It is and as It will be, (Stanford) Yet the Messrs. Harpers are not quite idle. They have supplied stu- 
and Delisser,) claims the benefit of fresh discoveries, and illustrates | dents of Philosophy, with The World of Mind, an Elementary Book, by 
with the help of coloured lithographic sketches, copies of photographic | Isaac Taylor ; those who travel in their arm-chairs, with European Ac- 
views, maps, diagrams, and an expressive though unpolished text, the | gyaintance, or Sketches of People in Europe, by J. W. De Forest ; and the de- 
acenes of our Saviour’s life and death. The hallowed name of Jerusalem | yotee to novelettes, with certain Scenes in Clerical Life, by George Eliot, 


indeed must always excite the Christian’s curiosity and attention ; while 
in addition to this fact, Dr. Barclay possessed peculiar facilities for ex- 
amining the claims assigned by tradition, policy, or superstition, to dif- 
ferent localities in connection with the awful and affecting history of the 
City of the Great King. He united in his person the twofold character 
of Physician and Missionary ; and it is scarcely necessary to observe 
that among an Oriental population the hakim is invested with a sanctity, 
which far outweighs the unpopularity of the name of Christian Teacher, 
The privileges thus obtained by him as physician seem to have been ex- 
ercised in their fullest extent. Their result is seen in this valuable vo- 
lume, which in point of accuracy and Biblical information must prove a 
standard work of reference to the Students of Sacred History. A brief 
analysis of the scheme proposed by the author, and of the manner in 
which it is carried out, will perhaps induce some of our readers to enjoy 
for themselves the treat afforded by his interesting account. 
“ What plea,” says he, “ could be urged that would justify me before 
buna! of an enlightened community in withholding earnestly de.ired informa- 
tion on matters so profoundly interesting? Jerusalem! Name ever dear! 
There are matters of momentous concern referable to the late Russo-Turkish 
War, the significant issues of which will tell itily upon Earth’s destiny, and 
invest the Jews and their capital and vr th unspeakable interest. A sur- 
prising tide of oe is alread toward the East, in anticipation 
of the general breaking up of the Turkish Empire, and the enfranchisement of 


the Jews. Oriental revival is the general order of the day. A few years ago, 
no Frank—whethber Jew or Christian—could depose in a Mohammedan court of 





justice ; nor could he own a foot of land. But now he can testify on a perfect 
equality with the faithful! He may build houses of any kind without hindrance, 
and can not -_ own land or any other kind of property in fee simple, but sit 
securely under his own fig tree—no man —_— to molest him : and a Mobam- 


iim Foreign ro aro octuslly tavited to come to Iilestios or aly tabes part of 
Ottoman Empire, and occupy as much land as they may d ing no- 
thing for 12 years, and subsequently only one fifth— suiting a complete title 
Smetana. It was impossivle for my predecessors to remove 
all the heaps of rubbish, which in the lapse of centuries of movkish ignorance, 
perstition, and pious lation, have inh d hall i sites of scrip- 
ture transactions. To this day a complete reliable manual of Jerusalem as it was 
or even as it is, remains a desideratum.” 

Dr. Barclay at the outset professes himself a decided antagonist to the 
large class of tourists and pilgrims, who have blindly taken oral tradition 
83 their guide. The maps which accompany the text are claimed to be 
the only correct plans of Jerusalem now in existence ; which he attributes 
to the ready passport to Moslem favour, obtained by the medical services 
of a resident, aided by personal 'abour and snpervision. In consequence 
of his successful treatment of the Turkish Effendi, sent by the Sultan as 
architect to repair the Mosque of Omar, he was permitted to assist him 
in designing the alterations—and thus enjoyed free access to every part 
of the ancient Temple area and other holy places. These had been seen 
by no Christian eye since the chivalrous but unenlightened era of the 
Crusaders, and of Frank domination in Palestine. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that a diligent and observant resident 
should have been able to confirm as the result of his experience what 
had been already developed by his predecessors, and to adduce many | 
novel and interesting facts, discovered and examined by him. 

The water supply of the country is discussed with an attention to de- 
tails, which shows the perseverance and fidelity of the narrator in his re- 
searches. The present sterility of Palestine, its want of trees, its sparse 
supply of fountains and brooks, have often been considered as strange 
facts, when contrasted with its former fertility and dense population. 
Dr. Barclay ascribes these phenomena not so much to the diminution of | 
rain fall, which still exceeds that of the United States—as to the general 
denudation as undergone by the country in the lapse of ages. He fur- 
ther states that all the rain falls within the space of a few short months, 
while during the remaining seven or eight there is not a single shower. 
It is a matter of surprise, not that there should be only one and a-half 
millions of inhabitants in Syria, but that it should sustain even a tithe of 
that number under existing circumstances. 

Objections have been frequently made to the veracity of Josephus, the 
Jewish historian of the destruction of Jerusalem, on many points con- 
nected with the impossibility of confining so vast a number as two and 
a-half millions of persons within the City walls, or of completing the 
circumvallation in the short space of time named by him ; but these are 
satisfactorily answered. The topography in the immediate vicinity of Je- 
rasalem comprises the most forcible portion of the work. In this as in all 
other descriptions of the localities, sanctified by the Saviour’s footsteps, 
there seems to be a gradually accumulating interest on the part of the 
writer and his readers ; and in the absorbing eagerness, with which we 
seize every shred of information about these hallowed spots, we can rea- 
lize the cause of the Crusader’s enthusiasm, and the modern Pilgrim’s 
fanaticism. For good or for evil the same spirit-works in the heart of 
the Christian in the 19th as in the 14th Century, 

In the company of so observant and enterprising a guide as Dr. Bar- 
clay, we can spend our time with profit and pleasnre to ourselves. With 
his daughter, we doff the Frankish costume and explore the mysterious 
crypt of the traditional Tomb of David—that most jealously guarded 
sanctum of the Moslems, where, as pilgrims of all creeds believe, the 
dust of the Sweet Singer of Israel reposes. With him we search out the 

proper location of the scene of our Saviour’s crucifixion, and convinced 
by his arguments that it must have been outside the City Walls, but 
within sight of the Temple parapets, we see Calvary as it should be, on 
the edge of the steep Valley of Jehoshaphat, in face of the Western slope 
of the Mount of Olives, where thousands could witness the death-agonies 
of the Son of God. We enter the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and with 





that have heretofore been published and relished in ‘ Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine.—Add to these Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young Persons, by 
Miss Sewell, from Stanford and Delisser; Kenilworth, in 2 vols., from 
Ticknor & Co., being in continuance of their popular edition of Scott ; 
and the January number of the Art Journal—and behold a clearance of our 
office book-shelves, not seldom inconveniently encumbered. In the last- 
named, it woul] be unfair not to commend the beauty of an engraving 
of one of Stanfield’s pictures in the Royal Collection. It represents the 
opening of the new London Bridge by William IV., in July, 1831, a sub- 
ject most cleverly handled. The stately barges of the Civic Companies 
seem as though made for pictorial effect. 

——- 


Hine Arts. 


A Terriste Scpsect.—Mr. Royle is engraving Jerome's picture of 
“The Duel after the Masquerade.” It appeared at the fag end of 
the last French Exhibition, but too late to receive the universal 
admiration due to its great merits, and too late to receive from us 
more than a line of notice. The scene is the Bois de Boulo 
—time, daybreak ; the sky lurid with a dull, yellow, curdling fog. 
The duel has just taken place. The one who is pricked to the heart 
is a Pierrot, one of those Scaramouch clowns that the Italians in- 
troduced into France in the days of Bellerose and Gros Guillaume. His 
face is a three-act tragedy reduced to one look,—a grey glaze is over the 
eye, the passionate, sensual mouth is just dropping with a horrible, ago- 
nizing grimace that conveys to you the very gasp and sickness of the 
first sensation of a vital wound. The face is drawn with the pain ; and 
from under the white fool’s cap the death-sweat trickles through the 
white fool’s paint, still on the vicious cheeks, just as rain-drops do gh 
the silvery mist on a winter window-pane. His legs are t out stiff 
and straight in the broad, loose fool’s dress, and one hand still holds the 
thin, sharp sword, and another clutches at life. Pierrot,—poor, mad, 
stabbed Pierrot, is held in the half-careless arms of a Duc de Guise, in 
the full white ruff, short black cloak, and slanted close cap of the Bar- 
tholemew age. Sorry or careless, you hardly know which, for his dark 
face is ben: with a sullen anxiety over the sped man. A Doge of Venice, 
in a great flaunting robe of flowered green satin, with another over it of 
scarlet edged with deep stiff gold-lace, bends over Pierrot, groping, with 
orror in his face, for the actual orifice of the wound, from which black 
small hole oozes fast and pulsing dark drops that race down the fool’s 
white drees over the round cotton tufts that ornament it, and all down 
the stiffening limbs, into a red pool on the trodden snow. Behind him is 
a more conventional face,—a brother or a father in a passion of grief, his 
hands up to beat his temples or tear his hair to think that here a chan 
is coming that no love or prayer or money can . His long, black, 
lace-trimmed domino trails out behind against the Doge’s crimson. The 


side him on the snow ; and there, to the right of the picture, are the vic- 
tors, miserable though they have won the eee The Red Indian who 
fought has his back to us, and is bu ing k, conscience-stricken and 
already repentant, to his coach, that blac thing there that looms through 
the fog. is second, perhaps his Asmodeus, his prompter, his evil 
nius, a Harlequin, a mottle of dall green and red,—the spangle and tin- 
sel ali gone when last night’s lamps went out with a repentant stench 
at the wickedness they had seen,—has him hurriedly by the arm. 
They are no longer mere friends, they are hotter criminals. He tries 
to cheer him with an ill-assumed boldness, The thing is an every-day 
thing, he says,—and so is murder /—nothing—accident. But the mur- 
derer is already bowed and aged with sorrow. He has only the selfish 
satisfaction of having himself escaped! O, that it had been bis arm! he 
thinks; or that I fiad but disarmed him,—but that grinding thrust! 
There is the sword dropped as it was drawn from the cloven heart. The 
harlequin has a great-coat thrust on by one sleeve, like an Hussar- 
jacket, just as, hot and fired with brandy, they tumbled into the coach 
and drove straight for the lonely wood outside the Boulevards. How we 
long that that bent man in the long skin cloak and fur hood, with the 
tasselled moccasins, and hair tied up in a knot, with gaudy red and yel- 
low macaw feathers stuck through, would turn, that we might see and 
fone by his anguish! Well may the frozen trees shake their long, 
lack, spectral fingers over the scene, the horrible sequel of a night of vice. 
And there are two hes seen through the fog, with the skeleton- 
looking horses, fit only to draw an orphan’s hearse to a cheap faneral,— 
with their carrion heads drooping with the night’s toil and roll. One 
coachman is holding up his hand in horror at the scene ; he wonders if 
any one will pay his fare, or if he will be arrested. He does not like car- 
Le home the dead fool. The other waits and listens un culating. 
here, too, are the two lon; of stamped foot-prints in the snow : the 
one right, the other left. e drive round to avoid the gendarmes, who 
don’t like to see two cabs driving ther at odd hours to the duellists’ 
wood. And this is the end of it. These two trodden plots of snow, a 
dead body, and a guilty heart, all to come from that war of music and of 
voices, that deluge of shouts and laughter and ams, that whirl of 
feet-stamps, that jostle and hell-poo! of vicious leering faces and wanton 
eyes, that foss and eddy of colour and sound, of hot patchouli, of rose, of 
rangipani, of muslin and ribbons, of fools, goblins, peasant girls, witches 
and monks,—and all for what? There is an epitome of a bundred a 
sionate novels in this painting, which is worthy of M. Delaroche’s best 
pupil. It would be contemptible, with such power and intensity of 
thought and feeling, and such crowding without superfluity or confusion, 
to lament the mechanism of the painter, the thia pastiness of his colour, 
or the nervousness of bis small but refined style. A cynic might call the 
picture effeminate in execution and morbid in thought,—but a fig for 
cynics, who praise nothing. There is room in Art for all shades of paint- 
ing, from the speckle of Teniers and the willowy sweep of Rubens. 
There is room for Vernet’s impetuosity and M. Jerome’s care. A finer 
morai lesson than this of M. Jerome’s has not been taught since Hogarth’s 
time.— London paper. _ 
Cuear Woopcers.—I am to say, the great tend of this 
is to expend its genius in mee Je art of this kind, as if 1 were a ta 
umph to barn its thoughts away in bonfires. There is a vast quantity of 
intellect and of labour coneumed annually in our cheap illustrated pub- 
lications ; you triumph in them ; — think it so grand a thing to 
get so many woodcuts fora penny. Why, woodcuts, penny and all, are 
as much lost to you as if you had invested your money in gossamer. 
lost, for the gossamer could only tickle your face, and glitter in your 











bare heads and feet, and reverently crossed hands, gaze upon the identi- 
cal tomb of the rich man of Arimathea, the Pillar cf Flagellation, the 
Chapel of the Discovery of the Cross, and other sites of important events 
—which, crowded in so small a compass, must stagger the most credu- 
lous and shame the most ideal devotees of tradition. 

Dr. Barclay leads us into subterranean quarries, aud unexplored caverns 
—the recesses, where Jewish workmen bewed and carved the wondrous 
stones of the Temple. Protected by the wxgis of physician, he penetrates 
the enclosure of the Sanctuary, sketches the Mosque of Omar without 
and within, identifies the ancient walls, and restores for our benefit with 








eyes it could not catch your feet and trip you up: but the bad art can 
and does; for you can’t 1 ke good woodcuts as long as you look at the 
bad ones. If we were at this moment to come across a Titian woodcut or 
a Durer woodcut, we should not like it—those of us at least who are ac- 
| customed to the cheap work of the day. We don’t like, and can’t like, 
| that long ; but when we are tired of one bad cheap thing, we throw it 
| aside and bay another bad cheap thing ; and so keep looking at bad things 
all our lives. Now, the very men who do all that quick bad work for us 
are capable of doing perfect work. Only, perfect work cannot be bur- 
| ried, and therefore it can’t be cheap beyond a certain point. But sup- 
| pose you pay twelve times as much as you do now, and you have one 
| woodcut for a sbilling instead of twelve; and the one woodcut for 


grey cloak of the dying Pierrot, and his staring impudent mask, lie be-| [°° 


looking at} it; and is struck on good paper with good ink, so that you 
will never wear it out by handling it ; while you are sick of your nny- 
each cuts by the end of the week, and have torn them mostly in half too ; 
isn’t your shilliag’s worth the best bargain !— Ruskin. 
consmmeetiiiinenesinies 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHESS. 

A Mr. William Cluley has written a little book, under the above 
title, which is thus disposed of by the Atheneum, We copy the article— 
without any intention to disparage the exquisite game of which it speaks 
—simply because it ridicules those who make Chess ridiculous, by claim- 
ing for it an undue importance. 


We have heard of some one who, when asked why he d¥ not play at 
Chess, answered, Because there was no necessity for it. He meant per- 
haps that such severe head-work should be reserved for something with a 
result to it. Dr. Franklin stated the case properly when he pointed out 
that the game was a suitable evening amusement for the man whose days 
are spent in active bodily exertion, and a mischievous supererogation for 
the mind which is constantly in exercise on other things, Nevertheless, 
it very eee happens, that the devoted chess-player is a person 
whose head has ly work enough ; and the diversion of this unhappy 
thinker is fashioned upon the sailor's third wish. This worthy mariner, 
being granted three wishes by some kind fairy, first wished for all the 
rum in the world, and then for all the tobacco in the world. He was 
then sorely puzzled, and, after much hesitation, exclaimed, I think I'll 
have a little more rum. 

The game of chess, in our opinion, requires one addition to make it a 
worthy discipline for active life, and that is, a minute-glass, during the 
running of which the move must be made, on pain of the adversary being 
allowed to make the dilatory player’s move. Deliberate games might 
be played now and then, for study ; but the sharpening of the wits, which 
would arise from the habit of rapid deliberation under necessity for 
prompt action, would be worth many times what can be gained from 
play on the Eldon principle. 

Many are the — eulogies which have been passed upon chess,—a 
game which certainly strengthens the power of combination and of me- 
mory of combination, and requires a certain sort of tracing of conse- 
quences. It was once sup , we must imagine, be a kind of arithme- 
tic, for we read of Attalus, 

i des Esches controuua l'us 
d il traitoit d’aritmétique. 

But no one has ventured further in favour of the game than Mr. Cluley 
who presses a passage which describes logic into the service of chess 
which he calls an exercise of the reasoning powers, an instructive exem- 
plification of the reasoning process, educing the characteristics of valid 
and invalid inference, exhibiting the identity of principle through the di- 
versities of form, and furnishing such a discipline as will render us prac- 
tically more expert in discerning fallacy, and more apt to reason cor- 
rectly. Further, we are told that chess is a mirror, in which the various 
operations of life are reflected ; that it exemplifies the universal opposi- 
tion to the principles of truth and justice ; that it exhibits the insuffi- 
ciency of mere knowledge, the foolishness of mere worldly wisdom, and 
the mischievous interference of that same spirit of rebellion and acquisi- 
tiveness which prompted original sin. 

This is very singular, for it seems that there was sin previous to the 
original sin, namely, the spirit of rebellion which prompted it. This is 
a sufficient specimen of the book, which abounds in discoveries, of whieh, 
we answer for it, neither Philidor or the automaton ever dreamt. A 
good deal might be said in favour of chess as a school of temper, pru- 

ence, and forethought ; but when we hear that the defence to a particu- 
lar gambit exemplifies the danger to which innocence is mag by tak- 
ing the law into its own hands, we stand greatly wondering. For we 
had thought that if ever there was a case in which might makes right, it 
is the game of chess. 
There never yet was the matter in which the proficient could show 
skill but it found eulogists who declared that such skill was the seoret 
of human life. Those who are well past their half-century can remem- 
ber the time when the neckcloth was the great object of solicitude to 
those whe desired to stand high among men ; when the aristocracy of 
dress generally spoiled a dozen in making the dinner-tie, and another 
dozen after dinner in making the opera-tie ; when the starch manafac- 
ture vied with the corn laws and the distilleries put together in its effect 
upon the food of the poor. In this day of dandyism, 

Heaven bless the Regent and the Duke of York, 


there a a book on the Art of tying the neckcloth, which dis- 
n this wise touching the matter in hand. Observe, said the eu- 
logist, the man who comes into the room with a well-tied neckclogh. 
The company rises to receive him ; the oceupant of the best chair near 
the fire dons it for his use ; silence reigns until it shall be discovered 
on what subject he would wish the conversation to turn; his opinions, 
whatever they may be, are heard with deference amounting nearly to 
submission, or combated, if at all, with respect rising almost into rever- 
ence. The contrast shown in the treatment of a tie was so distrese- 
ing _— that we banished it from our memory. We took no pride 
out of it, for our own performance was faulty, and we koew it. e are 
reminded of those old days by the work before us, to the author of whieh 
we venture to say that he has not convinced us that moving the king’s 
pawn two squares resembles the outset of life ; castling the king, set- 
tling in business ; or a drawn game, acompetency. We can only go so 
far as to see that checkmate represents ruin to one side and victory to 
the other. Nevertheless, Mr. Cluley’s analogies, though fanciful, may 
amuse the amateur : and his all this because, altaough a royal prince, he 
was still a citizen, and was bound to defend the constitution. A student 
of the Polytechnic School could not have been more disinterested. 


—_——_——_—— 
AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE GREAT MYSTERY. 


Being a thoroughly bad sailor, although the son of a naval officer, and 
a foremost man in many a rough sea-berth where Liston, the surgeon, 
stood at the helm, I shuddered at the prospect of finding myself sailing to 
Ostend, instead of the more neighbourly Calais. 

How did you fare? Why, dear Reader, I was busy with an experiment 
of my own, in corpore vile, and no less an one than to determine the cause 
of, and thence to deduce a remedy for, sea-sickness. So, after looking 
about for a little while on the scene I have just described, and thinking 
with what zeal a medical student would survey such a shower of arms 
and legs, and heads and necks, I began to reflect that the predisposing 
cause of sea-siekness must be the unwonted motion to which the body is 
subjected ; that it was not the horizontal motion, or the lateral or oscil- 
lating motion, for both of these we have in a railway carriage, but the 
vertical motion, which was the chief element of mischief; and not the 
vertical motion alone, but all the motions together ; the vertical motion 
—that is, the rise and fall of the body—being that to which the organic 

m is most unused, and of which, therefore, it would be most suscep- 

ble. These varied motions, after a time, are felt by the organic system 
ot nerves, that system which com: and regulates the actions of the 
digestive or, ; and the impression being at once unnatural and dis- 
agreeable, that said nerves evince their objection to the process, by the 
only kind of sensation of which | are capable; not ordinary pain, 
which is an attribute of the nerves of common sensation, but an equally 
painful condition of the organs to which they belong, namely, nausea 
and faintness, quickly followed by an imperious necessity to—let me 
borrow an expression from the Calais packet—reverse the engine. We 
may, therefore, condense the phenomena of sea-sickness into a very nar- 
row pace ; namely, motion, and organic sensation ; and upon this nar- 
row space may concentrate the fire of all our remedial artillery. It is 
nite true that it is not given to the nerves of all persons to appreciate 
these sensations with equal acuteness. As there are some of the creatures 
who people this world who have, or seem to have, no braias; others, no 
hearts ; and others, no bowels—that is, of compassion ; so there are spe- 
cimens of the human family who seem to exist without nerves; while 
others are all nerve ; and a third class, by education—that is, by habit— 
are able to stifle the sensations of their nerves. The t Nelson always 





ore | suffered from sea-sickness in rough weather, particularly on first going 


to sea a-residence on shore ; and have seen Jadies whom the mere 
sight of the motion of the waves, or the smell ofa ship, was sufficient to 
throw into a state of nausea. Children offer a singular variety in this 
respect. Some never feel siokness when on the sea ; while others are un- 
able to bear the motion of a carriage, even a railway carriage, without 
nausea. The seat of the sense of nausea is the pit of the stomach ; and at 
the bottom of that pit—like a sorcerer in his ¢ave—lies the solar plezus, 
the great wizard that directs the tidal crises of the stomach, its tempests 
and its calms ; its winds and its volcanic emotions ; and to this great 
wizard the petitio ad misericordiam is raised by those who would secure his 
good offices ; to him the offerings of sacrifice are made, according to the 
varied belief of his votaries ; some come smiling on, with the conviction 
that they have made him their friend by the offering of a good breakfast 





| @ shilling is as good as art can be, 80 that you will never tire of 


or dianer ; some give him a stiff sou-wester, as the sailors have it—that 
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is, a glass of strong grog; others try to make him sneeze with a pinch | —— Privy Purse, among the new “K.C.B,'s,” the Globe says :— 
of cayenne pepper ; some would tempt him into good-nature with pep-| “ The imputation is cast upon Colonel Phipps of being a person who is 
permint ; others physic him with camphor or creosote ; others, again, | not known to some even by name ; but there is at least one to whom Co- 
send him to sleep by means of laudanum or morphia, suffocate him with | lonel Phipps has been known for a long while, and whose esteem is 
ether, or stupify him with chloroform. Each pilgrim has faith in bis own | evinced in the act that has so excited the ire of our contemporary. That 
nostram, even when it fails; as itis sure to do nine times in every ten. | person is his Sovereign. 1t happens too that that person is, of all others 
Then we have a more medest class of devotees, who approach him ti-| in the world, the best, indeed he only one capable of estimating Colonel 
midly ; they stuff his pit with a camphor bag, or cover it up with a warm | Phipps’ merits. There are some kinds of faithful service which cannot 
plaster, be it of cummin or frankincense, aud, thus armed, they boldly | be known to any large circle. Fidelity itself is a quality that can be best 
wait his pleasure. appreciated in the confidential relations between the servant and the 

Now, far be it from me to deny that the solar plexus approves of a| served. Long years before the good and faithful service of Sir 
good meal ; on the contrary, no genius ever recorded in the “ Thousand | Herbert Taylor was rightly understood. In our happier time perbaps a 
and oue Nights” loves good things better than he, and to make him in | larger number of persons will be able to answer the Times, for many 
every way comfortable is a step of the first importance ; but we must re- | whom the world esteem will confirm us in saying that no confidential ser- 
member that he is to be comforted, not oppressed ; he generally likes | vant of royalty has ever executed his duties, even in the most painful 
what he is accustomed to, and administered with the usual forms and at | paths, with more fidelity, taste, and thorough kindness to high and low 


the usual periods: a breakfast at breakfast-time, a dinner at dinner- | 
time, and so forth ; but he neither approves of being devilled with cay- | 
enne and brandy, nor made stupid with laudanum, chloroform or cam- | 
phor. Ifhe be tare ly give him meat; if he be athirst, give him soda- 
water, either alone or with a little sherry or brandy ; and if he be chilled, 
clothe him warmly if you like, with a camphor pad, or cummin or fran- 
kincense plaster, the external remedies can do no barm, and they often 
do good, not merely because they give confidence to the individual and 
allay apprehension, but because they bestow warmth and pressure. But, 
however conducive to the prevention of sea sickness may be the securing 
of a friendly feeling on the part of the solar plexus, by the inner and 
outer comforts herein noted, thee is a process which would seem to de- 
serve to take precedence of these ; namely, the prevention of its excit- 
ing cause—motion. And here again we find worshippers not less zealous | 
than those who have gone before. Some throw themselves on the ground | 
and remain motionless during the whole voyage, with their brow humbly | 
resting on the floor ; others cast themselves on their backs, and, shut- | 
ting their eyes, remain alike immovable ; while others sit with wooden | 
firmness gazing unchangeably on some fixed spot, such as a star, an ob- | 
ject on the horizon, or a stationary point, if such there be, on the vessel. 
And wherefore these extraordinary postures, which resemble the antics 
of the Indian Fakirs? The answer is simple : to fix the muscular system, 
over which we have control, and by that fixture to steady, if not totally 
to fix, the solar plexus. If we effect this, we prevent the motions of the | 
vessel from reaching those nerves, and we thereby arrest the after-con- | 
sequences, nausea and vomiting. Before starting from home, my brother | 
reminded me of this voluntary exercise of control over the muscular | 
pe and mentioned its success in himself; he remarked, also, that 
the priests of old sold charms to dispel sea-sickness, and that these | 
charms, which were cabalistic figures written on parchment, were bound 
tightly around their person ; their success appearing to depend mainly | 
on their close pressure against the trunk of the body, It was to illus 
trate this experiment that I now set myself, thinking that my proneness 
to sea-sickness would give it a fair trial. In the absence ofa belt, I tied 
a shawl tightly around my trunk, making strong pressure from the bip 
upwards to the middle of the chest, and then sat down on one of the 
benches to observe the result ; I further fixed my heels against the deck, 
and, crossing my arms on my chest, resisted with all my power every 
movement of the vessel. I esca without a feeling of uneasiness, 
while several around me and in the cabin were extremely ill ; I have said 
that there was a good deal of motion in the vessel, but not much rolling, | 
and the passage could not be termed rough. On 7 return passage, | | 
a 


| 


did the same, and with an equally satisfactory result; but the experi- 
ment was also doubtful, from the sea being calm and the transit short. | 
I leave it to others to give the plan a further trial, which it deserves, as | 
being correct in principle, even if it fail to be universally certain in 
practice.—Hrasmus Wilson's “ Three Weeks’ Scamper.”’ 
— 
PHIPPS’S DIARY. 


than Charles Beaumont Phipps. It almost needs a man to be a King, or 
to have that Shakspeare imagination which would enable him to take the 
place of King, in order to estimate the value of good and faithful service 
toa monarch. Where shall he find it?” 





Cuarces Reape anp nis Pustisuer.—Make clear and inflexible agree- 
ments with your publishers, O ye gentlemen who write! This is the mo- 
ral of the Reade-Bentley trial—and of the judgment issued by Sir Wil- 
liam Page Wood. Mr. Charles Reade (after some months of dramatic 
co-partmership with Mr. Tom Taylor, during which they had produced 
“ Masks and Faces,” a play with Peg Woffington as heroine) takes to Mr. 
Bentley the manuscript of a tale founded on the play, and bearing the 
name of “ Peg Woflington.” They make an agreement, in what we 
fancy is a very usual, though it turns out a very defective, form. Here 
is a copy of the agreement as to terms and responsibilities ; and those 
authors may thank their stars who never had to sign a similar paper in 
their salad days.— 

“ Memorandum of Agreement made this 3rd day of N , 1852, het 
Charles Reade, Esq., of 10, Great Russell Street, Covent Garden, on the one part, 
and Richard Bentley, of New Burlington Street, publisher, on the other part. It is 
agreed that the sad Richard Bentley shal! publish, at his own expense and risk, 
a work at present entitled “‘ Peg Woffington,” and after deducting from the pro- 
duce of the sales thereof the charges for printing, paper, advertisements, em- 
bellishments, if any, and other incidental expenses, including the allowance: of 
10 per cent. on the gross amount of the sale for commission and risk of bad 
debts, the profits remaining of every edition that shall be printed of the work 
are to be divided into two equal parts,one moiety to be paid to the said Charles 
Reade, and the other moiety to belong to the said Richard Bentley. The books 
sold to be accounted for at the trade sale price, reckoning 25 copies as 24, un- 
less it be thought advisable to dispose of any copies, or of the remainder, at a 
lower price, which is left to the judgment and discretion of the said Richard 
Bentley. It is u between the aforesaid parties that 12 copies of the 
said work are to be presented, free of charge, to the said Charles Reade.” 

—* Peg” finds a public, and Mr. Bentley issues a second edition of 5,000 
copies—2,000 of which still remain unsold. A second work, “ Christie 
Johnstone,” by the same writer, is given to Mr. Kentley, with a similar 
agreement, which work runs, we are told, through four editions—except 
that 2,000 copies of the fourth edition remain on band. So far all goes 
merrily as marriage bells. But Mr. Bentley, full of enterprise, wishes to 
flood the railway stalls with cheap reprints of “ Peg” and “ Christie,”—a 
course to which the writer feels a strong and intelligible objection. The 
Publisher believes he has power over the two works, and against Mr. 
Reade’s protest, actual or understood, issues them in his own particular 
form. Mr. Reade appeals to the Courts ; and the question arises whether 
the above agreement conveys to Mr. Bentley a perpetual interest in the 
two works or only a conjoint interest determinable at the pleasure of 
Mr. Reade. Mr. Bentley's counsel contend that his interest extends over 
the full term of copyright. Mr. Reade, naturally enough, imagines that 
he should be able to withdraw his property from the action of his pub- 
lisher when the co-partners cease to agree upon the mode of publication. 
In the mean time, as Mr. Bentley, convi of jis legal right, bas stereo- 
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January. 1858.—Up betimes to Breakfast to read the News, and to be | typed “ Peg” and “ Christie” ‘for the railway stalls, and thereby in- 


in the Presence by 10 of the Clock, much too early, and they do work me 
from Morning to ight, which is severe ; but I hope I shall be rewarded 
for it in the . Tomy Breakfast I did have a Bloater, cost me 14d., 
and also an Egg, cost me 2d., which is now dear. At Breakfast read tne 
Newspapers, and did cram the News and my Breakfast both together, 
which spoiled my Breakfast, and I fear my Digestion also, and an Article | 
in the 7'imes against Advancement by Interest did go still more against 

my Stomach and trouble me. Off at bhalf-past 9 to be in readiness for 

the Presence, where my Lord Pamm was in Audience, and had to wait a 

quarter of an Hour in the Ante-room, where a new Footman, with shin- 

ing Shoes, and a Pair of pretty Brilliant Buckles in them, pleased me 

nm ghtily: Comes in Lyre oldstick and after him Black Rod, with 

whom Discourse about the Weather, mighty dull. Presently the Door of 

the Presence Chamber open, and out come my Lord Pamm looking 

mighty jolly, who bid us good Morning, and put his Finger to the Side 

forted 


| 
j 





ose, and winked on me as much as to say All Right, which com- 
me. So, in and before the Presence did rebearse the News, and all 
the Rogueries in the Papers, made them laugh heartily. Which ended, 
his Royal Highness did command me to attend him a Bhooting, and #0 
behind the Prince to the Palace Gardens, where little Sport, the Spar- 
rows being mighty wild. His Royal Highness back to the Palace at 2 
o'clock to Lunch, I after him, and stood in Waiting, where all the Ger- 
man Princes come to attend the Wedding of the Princess. After Lunch, 
danced Attendance again in the Ante-room with the Lords in Waiting, 
but no ‘Ladies, whom I bad a great Deal rather bave had to dance with, 
contrary to Mr. Spurgeon. 

At last, Word come that the Royal Party were ready, and so after the 
Royal Carriage to Studd and Facet's the jewellers, where they go to ex- 
amine the new Casket for the Wedding Present, cost £1,000, Then in 
the same ae ry Park, with three of the Maids of Honour and 
Gibbs ; and Gibbs and I did make Jokes of one another, wherein Gibbs 
had the best of it, but all mighty merry, and laughed heartily, After a 
drive round about the Park, back to the Palace, when an Hour allowed 
me to get my Dinner, and collect the News. So away in a Cab, as fast 
as I was able and to the Clubs, gathering at each all the Talk I could 
hear, and lastly to the Civil and Military Service, where I dined off a 
Basin of Mulligatawney Soup, cost me Is. hastily, for Lack of Time, and 
in my Haste did scald my Mouth, which vexed me, 

My little Dinner concluded, back again to the Palace, to dress and at- 
tend them all to the Opera House, bebind in another Carriage mighty 
stately and stiff, old Dowager Lady Buckram for my Companion, and 
the Hon, Miss Crynolyn by the side of Gibbs, whom [ would fain have 
changed Places with, The Play Macbeth, a mi hty foolieh Pieoe, but the 
Music not so bad, and to see how all the Pit kept staring at the Court 
and the Foreign Princes, and pald no Attention at all to the Performance. 
At last the P V1 over, at which | was heartily glad, and so returned to 
the Palace, and by and by sent for again to the Presence a little before 
pom pe! to relate all the News of the Day, where I opened my Budget, 

delivered the Contents the best Way I could to give them Satisie- 
tion ; but, though I tried with all my Heart to acquit myself in good 
Style, they did yawn several Times in the Course of my Narrative, which 


put mo out and troubled me, At last dismissed, with Leave to go about 
my Business, which was to get my own Supper and to Bed aa soon as 
possible, and his Royal Highness did wish me a good Night's Rest, and 
say he hoped I should one well, which I took for a mighty great Hon- 
our, for he spoke as though he meant Something, though [ could not 
well divine what, 

So to my Chamber, where off a Rump Steak, being mighty bungry, I 
did make ® great Supper, with a Pot or Haif-and-Half, for which Pron 
out, cost me sd, While I was at Supper, and thinking over the Day, 
and considering tn i 4 Mind whether I had made any Mistake or no, 
comes 4 Messenger with a Letter from my Lord Pamm, telling me I was 
to be made a Knight Commander of the Civil Division of the Most Hon- 
ourable Order of the Bath for my distinguished Services, which caused 
me to leap out of my Chair for Joy, and to dance several Times about 
the Table. Good lack, to consider what Sort of Service I bave done in 
kicking wy Heels in the Ante-room, and rehearsing the News in the Pre- 
sence, and riding with the Maids of Honour after the Royal Carriage, 
and now to think of the State and Dignity 1am in. I am advanced to 
almost as much Honour as Havelock was, and live to enjoy it, so that 1 
am the better off, and the other Indian Generals, almost every one, are 
in « lower Degree, and now I shall hold my Head above them all, and 
crow over Gibbs, Good lack, to think what it is to have a Marquis for 
& near Relation, and Friends st Court, and to have seen the Service | 
have seen, and to be made a Knight Commander of the Bath with all m 
Limbs and Bones entire in a whole Skin. So having finished my Stea 
and Halt-and-Half with a good Appetite, to Bed wit great Content, and 

i 


mighty pleasant Dreams of Stars and R : ’ . 
vette the next Morning.— Punch, and my Name in the Ga 
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lying to the satire of the 


curred a large expense for the joint benefit of himself and the aathor, 
the sudden termination of the contract, if it shall deprive him of the right 
to sell his cheap editions, will inflict on him a serious loss. Sir W. P. 
Wood takes all op and interests into consideration, and declares that 
Mr. Reade shall be allowed to determine the agreement with Mr. Bentley 
Bealley sball have enjoyed ‘no lgal right ander the orlgiaal agreement 

ent ve no t under t 
to publish any editions of these two works after that date. Mr. Reade 
is not to interfere with the sale of Mr. Bentley’s back stock. No costs 
are allowed. Both parties are blamed for drawing or signing so imper- 
fect an instrument.—London paper, Jan. 30, 





Panis Fasutons ror Fenrvary.—Ball dresses are almost without ex- 
ception made of tulle-illusion, tarletane, or gauze. Of the last-mentioned 
material several beautiful novelties have made their appearance—as, 
ze, white and coloured, spotted or velvet, with gold or silver, or em- 
idered in variegated silks. For our illustrations we have selected a 
few of the most approved models for ball and evening dress; every va- 
riety in that style of costume having at the nt season an especial 
attraction for the votaries of fashion, In addition to the dresses shown 
in our illustrations, we will describe a few others which have just issued 
jhe the magasins of several of the principal milliners of London and 
aris. 

First in order appears a robe of white satin, covered with two jupes 
of tulle, my © up at intervals in festoons, and fastened by strings of 
—. ver the festoons, on each jupe, falls a flounce rich black 

hantilly lace, and each flounce is headed by rows of pearls. The corf 
sage has draperies of tulle, fastened with pearls, over which descends a 
deep berthe of Chantilly lace, The sleeves are formed of boulllonnés of 
tulle and pearls, and attached to them are sabots of tulle, edged with 
black Chantilly. 

A dress remarkable for richness and simplicity is made of cerulean- 
blue moiré antique. It has three flounces of Brussels lace, each sur- 
mounted by a trimming of blue marabouts.—A beautiful dress for a young 
lady consists of a slip of pink glacé, covered by two jupes of pink gauze. 
These jupes are edged with bouillonndés, intermingled with rows of pink 


r o 

On « previous occasion we noticed the revival of satin as a favourite 
material for evening The fashionable colour called the bowton 
d'or is peculiarly rich and brilliant in satin. A dress recently made of 
satin of this beautiful bue has been trimmed with bouillounds of gauze of 
the same colour, and bouquets of Parma violets are tastefully disposed 
among the bouillonnds, 

A y Be of mauve-colour moiréd antique has quilles, or side trimmings, 
composed of rows of Brussels lace set on spirally, Between the rows of 
lace there are bows of mauve-colour ribbon, 

A white silk robe is covered by a double skirt of white tarletane, 
seg up at each side, in the Pompadour style, by bows of very broad 
sue ribbon, The low corsage has a fichu of tarletane, with rannings 
and bows of blue ribbon, 

A mach-admired evening drese intended for balf-mournin 
made of stoel-colour ratin, he corsage has a double berthe—one of 
white blonde, and over it one of black blonde, The sleeves are trimmed, 
in corresponding style, with rows of black and white blonde, The skirt 
is in the tunic form, and consists of a skirt of steel-colour satin over 
Jape of white satin, The steel-colour skirt is open in front, and ts 

mmed with rows of black and white blonde, The bhead-dress consists 
of lappets of black and white blonde, with pearls and white marabouta. 
The ornaments to be worn with this dress are all of pearls, 

Brooches mounted in the stomacher style are highly fashionable, as 
ornaments for the corsages of evening dresses. They must, however, be 
iu strict harmony with the character of the costume-—that is to way, 
costly or simple, according to the materials of which the dress ls com- 

Rich jewels worn with a simple dress, or plain and valueless or- 
nameuts in combination with « dress of costly material, are incongrultics 
against which good taste decidedly protests, 

In a plain — of costume no ornaments are more ap te, or in- 
deed more fashionable, than thore com ofhair, Hair jewellery may 
be said to have now arrived at perfection. Some of the hairwork lately 
produced is truly exquisite, and the mountings are admirable specimens 
of the a sart. We have just seen « bracelet, the band of which is 

of wt gay light silky bair, and the clasp, which is of blue 
enamel, is set with fine pearls in a most tasteful and elaborate design- 
Another claep, destined for a bracelet of dark hair, is of raby enamel, set 
with small diamonds. A bracelet, intended for mourning, is composed 
of silver medallions, with beautiful designs in black enamel. The bair 
is set in the centre of each medallion. On the clasp the cipher is wrought 
in black enamel and bair, and a ground of silver, A beautiful relequaire 
has recently been made for the Empress Eugenie. It is a locket, in the 
form of a heart, and it contains the hair of the Em and of 
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A Goop Worp vor Coronet Purrrs,—In re 
Times on the appearance of the name of Colonel 


bipps, Keeper of Her 





Sestane, Ge Emperor's mother. The locket is richly set with sapphires 
pear! 
Cloaks of black or dark-coloured velvet, trimmed with broad bands of 
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| Sable, or with falls of Maltese lace, continue to be the favourite 

|for a superior style of out-door costume. For the early part of the 

morning, and for plain walking dress, the bournous, of grey or brown 
pee is a general favourite, and is found to be at once warm and com- 
ous. 

Some of the Parisian opera cloaks, or, as they are frequently styled, 

| sorties de bal, are now e of velvet of light colours, as cerulean- 
| rose, or mauve. The effect is very rich and beautiful. These cloaks are 
| lined with white satin, and trimmed with bands of ermine or swansdown. 
| But the most tasteful and splendid, though not the very newest, are those 
| opera cloaks made of black or scarlet cashmere, and orramented with 
rich embroidery in elaborate arabesque designs, executed ia gold, inter- 
mingled with coloured silks. 





MARRIAGE oF A TurK AND a CuristiAN.—A commission, under the 
Charch Discipline Act, having been issued by the Bishop of Exeter, to 
inquire into certain charges against the Rev. W. J. St. Aubyn, rector of 
the parish of Stoke Damerel (in which parish the borough of Devonport 
is included), the cummissioners assembled at Plymouth on 7. for 
the — of such inquiry. The commissioners were the Rev. Chan- 
cellor in, Rev. Prebendary Oxenham, and Revs. J. Yonge, J. May, 
and W. T. H. Eales. The offence with which Mr. St. Aubyn was charged 
was for having baptized Mahmoud Effendi. late Major in the Turkish 
army, without having previously given notice to the bishop of the dio- 
cess of his intention to administer the sacrament of baptism in this case, 
which was alleged to be in contravention of a rubric in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The facts of the case are these :—Mahmoud Effendi was 
affianced to the daughter of an English army officer. They were parish- 
ioners of Stoke, and desired to be married at the parish church. The 
Tark professed to be a Christian at heart, but on application to the sur 
rogate for a marriage license he was told that the chancellor of the dio- 
cess declined to allow a license to be granted. The banns of marriage 
were then called in the parish church by Mr. St. Aubyn, the rector, upon 
which the Rev. J. Bliss, the curate, whe had previously told the rector 
that he thought the marriage ought not to be solemuized, rose in the 
charch and publicly forbade the banns. This led to an angry corres- 
pondence between the rector and the curate, and reference was also 
made to the bishop, who was informed by the curate that Mahmoud Ef- 
fendi was, by common report, a Mabomedan, and, after otber letters had 
passed, the bishop sent to Mr. St. Aubyn a notice of inhibition against 
the marriage. 

Meanwhile Mahmond Effendi had desired to be baptized by the rector, 
and the sacrament of baptism was accordingly administered to him, after 
the afternoon service at Stoke Church, on Sunday, December the 20th. 
On the following morning Mr. Bliss, being informed of the fact of the bap- 
tism, withdrew his objection to the marriage (not being prepared to give 
the bond required by law), and the won A was celebrated. Intima- 
tion of the fact being given to the bishop, his lordship determined to 
issue the commission as above stated. 

Mr. Barnes, the bishop's secretary, stated the facts of the case to the 
Commissioners, and read the correspondexce which bad passed upon the 
subject. Rev. J. Bliss was called, and was received with some hisses 
upon the part ofa portion of the spectators. He deposed that he was as- 
sistant curate at Stoke Damerel, and identified letters previously read as 
in bis handwriting. He then stated—on December the 6th I had a con- 
versation with Mr. St. Aubyn, in the vestry, upon the subject of the pub- 
lieation of the bands of this Mussulman and Christian woman. I pointed 
out to Mr. St. Aubyn that if he proceeded to marry a Turk with Chris- 
tian rites it would not only be a sore scandal in the parish of Stoke, but 
to the Church at large. I added that Romanists might possibly get hold 
of the fact, and that in like manner even members of the Greek Church 
might hear of the matter, so that it would cause a scandal to the English 
Church throughout the whole of Christendom. Mr. St. Aubyn stated 
that the fact that this person not having been baptized (so far as my ob- 
jection rested upon the fact that he bad not been baptized) was like the 
case of many persons who were married by the rites of the Church with- 
out inquiry into the fact of their baptism, or very likely without their ha- 
ving been baptized at all. I told Mr. St. Aubyn that if it came toa 
peck, onl tt Gecnme nesestasy 00 cuter © eniest of the Gum of 1 
should be prepared to do so, He observed that I might be involved in 
serious consequences, for that if a man were @ woman 
with £10,000, I should have to 1} caution money to t amount, 
(Langhter.] The banns were publ on the same day, and also on 
the 13th, when I forbade the banns, and in the afternoon delivered a 
written Paper, with my reasons for the course which I bad taken ; but on 
the following pe by: letter was returned to me unopened. 
witness stated that when he heard that Mahmoud Effendi had been bap- 
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stated that they were of opinion that 
dence to justify the bishop in 
astical Courts. i fan. 


there was sufficient prima facie evi- 
4 prosecution of the case in the Ecclesi- 


the order of his bishop, is to be 
gentleman professing Christianity, after the 
bidden both banns and baptism. We have seen the East India Company 
defending itself against the charge of repelling Christian converts, but 
we have a High Church curate, with bis ent bishop, shutting the 
church against the neophyte. The moral of the simple tale seems to be, 
that a man’s jotaies of Christianity is not to be accepted if there is 
any conceivable motive for his profession. In India, it is assumed that 
his conviction must be the appetite for place ; in Devonshire, a 

cion of being “in love’’ disqualifies him from being believed on 
word that he adopts the true religion. The test might be applied to 
some over-righteous amongst our own countrymen, who derive no small 
worldly advan from profession of overflowing belief. The case isa 
hint to missionaries, and a rebuke to their statistics.—Spectator, Jan. 30. 


Onstnt ty Eprwevron.—It now appears certain that the “Count Or- 
sini,” mentioned as the principal actor in the terrible fen te | =e 
stroy the present ruler of France, is the Felice Orsini who recently elici- 
ted the sympathies of the poste of this 7 by his marvellous escape 
from bis Austrian jailers at Mantua, and by his subsequent lectures and 
Memoirs. In the course of a lecturing tour, he visited Edinburgh last 
winter, where his discourses on the Italian question, as well as an elo- 
quent and apparently honest narrative of bis personal history, brought 
him into favourable notice with some of our best and most inflaen' 
citizens. In his “ Memoirs,” he says ;—“ I must speak of Edinburgh, the 
Modern§Athens of the British Isles, The ancient city, which, with Its 
severe and noble architecture, recalls to our minds what the Scotch peo- 
ple once erg ne. proud and generous, and who struggled so herol- 
cally for their independence. From them I received the most profound 
marks of sympathy and reapect. 1 found myself in the highest as well as 
poe other classes of society there, and I met everywhere with the same 
cordiality, and I might almost say fraternity.” Proud of the kind recep- 
tion given him, be enumerates several the persons he met >—“ The 
family of Professor Gregory aud of Mr, G. F. Barbour were so kind as to 
ouse, and through them I found myself in close 
contact with Sir George Sinclalr ; General Sir Thomas Macdougall Bris- 
bane (Astronomer) ; Mir. George Combe, the well-known Phrenol $ 
Professor Simpson, who first perfected the use of chloroform ; I 
Macdougall, l’rofessor of Moral Phil in the University of Edin- 
burgh; Charles Cowan me, BY for Edinburgh ; Mr. Paul ; Lord Mur- 
ray, Lord Advocate of Boot ; Rev, Dr, Guthrie ; Miss Catherine Sin- 
clair, the Novelist; the Hon. Mra, Grame; Mr. Haldane.” Orsini was 
vora'in 1819, at Moldola, @ small town in the Roman States. His father 
was an officer in the service of Napoleon the Great, and took part in the ill- 
starred expedition to Russia in 1812, Although his mother is stated to 





recelve me Into their 





have belonged to a ye Am Florentine family, there is no apparent 
explanation of the title of the Count, under which Orsini has ar- 
rested. — Scotsman. 


Iuprortant Exreniment; Partiat Svccess.—Mesers. Boydell & Co.'s 
trac ine and endless railway, recently purchased by the War De- 
ate er jor service in the Arsenal, was yesterday got under way at 

colwich, at the request of the East india Board of Directors, who were 
represented by Colonel Sir Frederick Abbott, K.C.B., and Colonel Sir 
Proby Cantley, K.C.B., who were ou in attendance to re on it, 
the India Company being desirous of adopting the invention for the 
transport of and munitions of war in India. The engine, of 10- 
horse power, left the Arsenal gates at 2°30, travelling at first at the rate 
of six miles per hour, with a train of four beavy carriages, each 
bearing a 9- siege gun, the entire load being about 43 tons. Pase- 
ing through Beresford Square, which was with spectators, the 

xtraordinary-looking convoy steamed up Wellington Street, and slowly 
ascended the bill at a gradient of 1 in 15, travelled along the Charlton 
W 

to 





ad passed cleverly into a narrow lane at the back of Sir Thomas 
a 


wall. being a curved road, or rather defile, leading 
the Blackheath main road, the steersman approached too near the 
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ps “ | 

n the near wheels of the engine became embedded in the soft | 
= This occasioned some considerable delay ; bat, by the assistance of 
handspikes, and some maneuvering of the engine, with an increased | 
power of steam, it was ultimately released. By reason of the soft and | 
flippery state of the roads, this was a work of some difficulty, and occu- 
pied nearly an hour. The guiding-pole of the engine having been lashed | 
to one of the guns brought up under the wall, so as to direct its course 
outwards, the engine was then started at full speed, and leaped forward, 
rising about two feet from the ground, dragging the whole train onwards. | 
The pilotage now became extremely difficult, as the next turning formed | 
an acute angle. The train was disconnected, and three of the U pow were 
brought into the main road seperately ; the shafts of the fourth carriage | 
having been broken, the gun was left behind. The train then proceeded 
towards the Royal Arsenal and deposited its load. A number of specta- 
tors followed the whole distance, among whom was Lieut. Oussoff, who 
purchased the traction engine shipped in 1857 for Russia in a vessel 
which was wrecked off the Russian coast, The engine, havin been re- 
covered, has since been — in the transport of merchandise in that 
country.—Military Report, Feb. 5. 


How Havetocx Drev.—The Calcutta Englishman gives the following 
account of General Havelock’s death :—* He first suffered from an at- 
tack of indigestion, which was speedily got under, and no apprehensions 
were entertained before midnight, on the 20th November, when unmis- 
takable signs of dysentery made their appearance. On the day follow- 
ing, the General, however, felt so far better as to be removed to the Dil- 
koosha, where the change of air seemed to have produced some further 
improvement. Early on the morning of the 22d, unhappily, a one 
for the worse set in, and symptoms of malignant description —— n 
rapid succession. It is some consolation to know that the attack through- 
out continued free from bodily suffering. In full on of his facul- 
ties, about nine o’clock on the morning of the 24th of November, the 
good, the illustrious Havelock closed, in his 63rd year, his career, at the 
very goal which, once attained, was destined to become his mausoleum 
by the side of a Lawrence, and of so many others of the best and bravest 
of our countrymen.” 

“Tewrora Mutantur, ET Nos.””—The Paris correspondent of the Times 
has brought to light some edifying passages in Louis Napoleon’s histori- 
cal writings (republished in Paris in 1854), from which it appears that 
the Emperor applauds, with references to England, those very principles 
of rational liberty and free utterance which so seduously sup 
in France. For ss bey or a4) 2 has po ay hy shy wad at e — 
perialists (and the peror himself, in his message mbly, 
the same ine of argument) to assert that England, in the times of Wil- 
liam LIL. and of the first two Georges, were obliged to 2 faction by 
the same stern excesses of power as we now see employed by the Impe- 
rial Government. Louis Napoleon, however, in the work quoted from, 

s William for the mildness of his rule, for his love of constitutional 
iberty, for his tolerance of diversity of opinion, and for his spontaneous 
acts of grace to political enemies. In one passage, the Emperor calls 
enarchy “ that complacent phantom which ever serves as the pretext for 
tyranny.” The Times correspondent recommends M. Billault and his 
colleagues to study the Emperor’s writings on English history; and we 
may add that it would not be amiss ifthe Emperor were to study them 
himself.— Leader, Jan. 30. 
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White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 


Sovtion to Propiem No, 477. 


Ww 
1. Qto B aq, K to Ba. 
2 q tha a F ch. | K tke Ku. 
3. Ki tks Q, checkmate. 
White. Black White. Black, 
asescecsegosoccece Rw R6. Be cocccesncsregocsos — moves. 
2 Kttke KP Anything. Se K tks Q, 
a Ror kt 





To Connesronpents.—R. J. We prefer not to interfere in Cnet or 
c iturs’ disagreements ; the one in question reminds us forcibly of the 
ancient Latin saying : “ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridi mus,” and ridi- 
eulous enough it is in all conscience. F. £. B. The Three-Pawn Problem 
handed to us by Greco differs from the one bequeathed to us by Szen only in the 
position of the White King. Slight as this difference eopres to be it is of 
much importance ; inasmach as in the former, in which the White King is at his 
own square, he should win with or without the move, owing to his pany 
to the Black Pawns, but in the Szen Problem, both Kings being similarly #. 
= with regard to the Pawns, the winning of the game depends upon the 
move. 





Tue Late Mr. Morntson’s Wiit.—The late Mr. Morrison's will has 
been administered to in Doctors’ C : it is gst the longest 
upon record. Upon its notion were engaged conveyancers and 
barristers of eminence, and during its progress to completion the testator 
evinced much anxiety. The estate exceeding four millions is in such 
cases sworn to as upper value, Basilton Park cost £126,000; the 
furnitare there alone has been valued at £90,000. This mansion is to be 
the residence of his widow, with an annuity of £10,000 @ year. The es- 
tate of Bastlton is left to his son, Charles, as well as the Islay estate, ia 
Scotland, which latter cost £452,000, and, from its extent and vastness, 
mn be termed a a, the owner being there styled a laird. 
This is let to numerous tenants, Mr, Charles is bequeathed a round 
sum of one million under the will, Mr. Morrison was possessed of Font- 
hill Abbey ; Hove Park, Sussex ; a town residence, Upper Harley-street ; 
shares amounting to £80,000 in the Victoria Docks ; and vast acquisl- 
tlons In America, 


Tux Lars en or Ovpe.—The Queen of Oude died from a cance- 
rous affection for which she came to consult the medical men of Paris. 
Immediately after her arrival she was visited by Dr. Rayer and Dr, Ca- 

who, at the first view of the patient, Informed the persons of her 
sulte that her end was fast hing. The Queen was fifty-three 
ears of age. She was buried in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, The 
bom was covered with a white pall and drawn by six white horses. 
The chief mourner was a very eorpaloat Hindoo, described as the de- 
Ceased’s brother-in-law. He followed the funeral on foot, walking appa- 
rently with great difficulty, and supported on each side by two Euro- 
= A great number of Easterns com the cortége, and their 
qu 


outlandish a e drew a large crowd together. The em- 
balmment of the body had previously talon place. - 


A Heytiva Maw wy tue Rioat Prace.—The remains of the 11th 








Cavalry at Julpigoree mutinied on the 6th of December. They rode off 


their arms, and were soon joined by the troop out in the field, to 
meet the Dacca mutineers. They rode off towards Purneah, evidently 
intending to plander that station on their way to the North-West. For- 


| challenge, made a rapid detour, and 
was not to be foiled ; he had been marching all day, but he is a mighty | 7 


them near Purneah, and dashed at them at once. They refused the 
on. Mr. Yule, however, 


hunter, and his stud of elephants were to the fore. He mounted 50 
sailors and 40 soldiers on them, marched all night, and, but for an acci- 
dent, would have cut them to pieces. He did, as it was, compel them to 
charge, and killed 11 without the loss of a man. So rapid had been bis 
pursuit that the enemy’s horses could hardly move.—Letler from Bombay. 





Tue Roya Weppixe m Scortanp.—The capital of Scotland shared 
in the general spirit of festivity abroad. The ancient Parliament House 
was made the scene of a banquet, and under its old roof were gathered 
many of the most distinguished in politics, literature, arms, and civil life 
in Edinburgh. Business had been partially suspended during the day, 
and there was an illumination at night. In like manner, there were ban- 
quets at Aberdeen and Old Aberdeen, a soirée at Glasgow, various re- 
joicings in other places even so far North as Wick; a banquet at Bal- 
moral, and bonfires on the mountains. 





Tue Corron or Damascus.—The inquiry for new supplies of cotton hav- 
ing long engaged our attention, we are glad of an opportunity to pre- 
sent some details on the cotton cultivation in the neighbourhood of Da- 
mascus. At present the produce is small, but there are lands unculti- 
vated which once produced immense quantities, and which, by the aid of 
some capital and intelligence, would do so again, if only the Turkish 
Government would give them in farm to Europeans. Under the present 
Pacha this is scarcely to be expected, but we believe he will be recalled, 
and the next in rauk, the Accountant-General of the Province, is known 
to have expressed an opinion that these deserted lands should be given in 
farm henceforward for a term of fifteen years at a very moderate rate— 
indeed, a mere nominal rent. Under the English they would be free from 
the Arab plunderers, and a very large profit would attend the specula- 
tion, They would be in the Hauran, the best district, where the Drases 
are powerful, and where their authority is more or less under English 
protection. If, therefore, the permission be granted, there is a fortune to 
be made out of it ; but capital is required to enable the peasantry to re- 
build, or rather repair their houses, to buy animals and tools, for culti- 
vating seed, and to enable them to live until the first crop is gathered. 
After the second year the capital might be entirely repaid, and then the 
advances might be small. The farmer would only have to pay the Gov- 
ernment the rent, and he would recover from the peasant the legitimate 
taxes ; he would probably get 20 or 30 per cent. for his advances, or, in 
he a share of the crop: the latter would be to him the most pro- 
table. 

We have no doubt that, whether by cultivating grain or cotton, there 
is a large profit to be made. The Manchester Association has been re- 
quested to send out seed of annual as well as perennial cotton. Will they 
advance capital to set the thing going? There are persons on the spot 
who would find responsible people to see to the cultivation, and who 
would undertake that the return of capital with the increase was faithfully 
made.— London paper. 





A Worp ro Ovr Farr Reapers.—Heatra, tue Basis or Bravry.— 
“ Beauty is only skin deep,” says the proverb, and unquestionably a pure trans- 
parent complexion is essential to female loveliness. ch a complexion is an 
evidence of health, while sallowness, opacity of the skin, eruptions, boils, dry 
encrustations, and all external infil tions are indicative of a disturbed con- 
dition of the stomach and the liver. Upon these organs the famous aperient and 
tonic known as Holloway’s Pills, - with a directness, precision, and dity, 





unparalleled in medical science. the distinguished chemist and p ogist, 
to whom we owe this inestimable remedy, has coupled with it an external aj 





» v every isfig , occasioned by impurity 
of the animal fluids, while the Pulls are regulating and renovating the vital ma- 
ch boa apm = tg ane = purge the = — pnb 
eve . toc mport a roseate tint licate 
ante “yoy to who value a smooth, fresh, un- 


com 
jdt d she who contrives by thelr aid toinpart porary 
e sources an contrives by a tem 
beauty to her Semen, ane arms, is but a w! “ 
SS If our fair readers will heed honest counsel, 
banish washes and powders from their dressing rooms, and seek to p 
the lily and the rose permanently on their cheeks by use 
medies. If the fs overcharged with bile, the Pills will soon rectly 
mischief, and send a wn, soap, Rentinasl civenes Gung anne ectany ene 
— belts, tements, or scocidin in any of tts ghtly shapes 
developed 


23653 


se 
im . . 

in op oy the glands, or the fleshy fibre, the Ointment, penetrat 
to the very roots of the excrescence, will remove it, without leaving a discolora- 
tion or a scar.— English Ex. 


Y mr GOVERNES A Lady, accustomed to tuition in 
Cc’ toy BA = to form Rank Sees Resident or Visiting Governess, 
or Companion toa Lady. Advertiser would have no objection to wavel. lactory refer- 
ence given. Address, W. M., 113 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn. 


ERMAN AND FRENCH LESSONS.—A German Lady, resident In 
G the City of New York, ia desirous of giving lessons in French and German. She is 
strongly recommended by the Editor of ‘he Alion. Address at this Office. 

HE BEAUT FF LIFE, Phystoall Speaking is Health.—Wing's 
Fanina eer Se ees THis. 7 ns" 
The youthful, as well as those in the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 
hem pleasant to eat. 


children, find t' 

They do not require Wke other food, but merely breaking and 
moistening in the eee. & soaking in water er milk, by this means separating 
into tender flakes, in which state stomach may receive them. 

Ti are composed of particles of Farina, in which the life-eup ing principle of 
the grain remains, not Meadened or injured, as in flour, by too close grinding, but retaining ite 
Mont active properties, #0 necessary to digestion and the energising foree with which it im- 
parts to the body a ba tet , or renewed vigour and strength, 

Ask your Grocer for WING'S Farina Orackers, 
name “ WING.” The wholesale depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & UV.'B, No. J 
Fulton Street, New York. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com: mys} 
New Youn, Jancvany 2itn, isos, 

Ts Trustees, in Conforenity with the Charter 
Blatement he Sist of December, 1857. 
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OFFICE NOTICE,—The Mails for FUROPE, via Sow pton and Havre, 
u . ‘Oth day of March, 





of the Company, submit the following 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Committee of the Mercantile Library Anita eee rere 


Lecture 
GeyTLemen :—We should be pleased to have Leonard W EB t in this eit 
Lectures on ‘* India and its People,” recently delivered in Bonen” ee 


yee 
BRO BROTHERS & CO., DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 

WILSON G. HUNT & ©0., PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 

BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, PIERSON & CO., and others. 
Sa semnpiieae with gmege request, we _ the pleasure of announcing that Mr. Wray 
w leliver a course of Pour Lectures on “India and its People,”’ in us . 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, as follows : - a a 
Ist.—Monday, Feb. 22.—‘ The East India Government, comprehending the Hon. Rast India 

Company, the Board of Control and the local Governments, to- 
ether with the!r position, powers and functions.” . 


2d.—Thursday, Feb. 25.—* The Hindoo Castes and Mahomedan Divisions, fully and fami- 
Marly explained, and illustrated by numerous anecdotes.”’ 

3d.—Monday, March 1.—“ The Queen’s and Company’s Armies in India: their organiza- 
tion, strength and equipment. Sepoys and their peculiarities, 


and the causes of the present Mutiny in Bengal.’ 
4th.—Thursday, March 4.—‘ The Position and Prospects of he peans in India, as Mer- 
‘chants, Landowners, Indigo Planters, Tea Planters, &c., &c."’ 


COMMENCING AT 8 O'CLOCK. 


Course Tickets ....... ‘ a . Seer F 
do. (admitiing lady and gentleman) «+ 29 
Admission Tickets............ oat oes 098 


For sale at the Library, Down town Office 16 Nassau Street, and at the door. 
HENRY L. PIERSON, Jx., 
ROSCOE H, CHANNING, >} Lecture Committee, 
A. LEE WARD, 5 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those they formerly occupied, and better adapted for the display of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY, and EXTENT, is ualled. 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT LN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MayUractURers’ AGexts, Lonpon, 
ty, steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY in the United States. 


$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 

N view of the financial panic and of tne fact that it may continue some weeks longer, we 
have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICE, at ence, 
It consists of large assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured with great taste from goods either of our own importations or getting up, num- 

bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! 

ALSO, 4 SUPERB STOCK OF 

FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 

This is the largest Stock of Fashionable and Seasonable Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
offered in the world, and at Lower Prices. 

We offer also a e of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy re peniage NDER COsT! 

MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK! _— ‘OM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Whelesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection ef all 
wanting single Garments or by the yay 

w@ The Bills of all selvent Banks in and surrounding States taken at wr: 
D. DEVLIN & ©O., 258, 259 and 260 way, (Cor. Warren-8t.) 


BARLY SPRING DRY GOODS. 
GREAT ASSIGNEES’ SALE 
AT NO. 415 BROADWAY, CORNER OF LISPENARD STREBT 
THE ENTIRE SPRING AND SUMMER STOCK OF 
G,. B, WILLIAMS & CO., 
[FORMERLY aT NO. 767 BROADWAY,) 
And removed to the first-named address, for the greater convenience of sale. 
RICH PRINTED JACONETS, 
LAWNS AND ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED BAREGES AND ROBES, 
NEW SPRING SILK 
DELAINES, MUSLINS AND CALICORS, 
ABLE AND OTHER LINENS. 
EMBROIDERIES, LACE GOODS AND HUSIERY. 


‘onsisting chiefly of Importations intended for the ensuing . and which. on aeceunt ef 
: ear got tlt 














ToA 1 and Pi P y Sale, by Order of the Assignees. 
TERMS—CASH ONLY. 
@ale now on. Store opened at 10 and to close at 6 o'clock. 
SPRING CARPETS FOR 1858. 
gre pasteaes AT REDUCED PRICES. ALL GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH 
iy. 
Velvet DAB i's 0a ceccccsteed $1 %....to....$1 62g rd 
See sn eS Boe ee 
Three-ply “* + @.......38 © 
ins, all BO. ...00.... J 


1 eee > amesdecinctareabes ry 
Oll-Cloths, Venetians, Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, Mats, &c., all at low 
Wes eve tn April to new stores now erecting, 275 Canal Street, through to $1 Howard 


Street, Eust of Broadwey. 
naan GEO. E. L. HYATT, Nos, 444 and 446 Peart Street, New York. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCGH, 
Used in Queen Victoria's Laundry. 
The Ladies are y informed that this Starcn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 
‘s Laundress that she has tried Rice, - 
Aad Mer iL scken cho has ened coneed an ombte he Bete han ee tm 
Tus Finast Stancu Sum KveR Use. 
Bold by all respectable Grocers and Druggists throughout the Union. 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States, 








FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANB, AND FLORENCE NIG 
Of the best werkmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 


w, F. . 
LOOKING-GLASS & PIOTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Con. Garand & Evizanetu S8ts., New York, 


ecimens may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be left, which will b 
primp aged to and faithfully executed. ‘Orders from the coumary will be attended to 
with 





LEGS & HANDS, 
BLPHO'R ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 








Joints (Patented May 6th, 1857). The above superior substitute for a lost limb, combin- 
Of tte affaire on ing all the tag ot his cel ‘ ngloney Log, with the greet tmprovement of the 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from lat Janw , 1857, to Sst Dee., 1857, $3,682,683 21 | elastic side motion of the ancle joint (never before successfull, Teafiated). This side motion 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lat January, 1607). 6.6... e ce eeenes 1,498,880 42 japerss 08 elastic life like feeling peculiarly grateful and pleasing to the wearer, 
—_—_—— ing light and durable. The above has been t hiy tested, and W. 8, offers it with con 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,............+ PTTTTTT ee eo reses 5,120,972 43 | fidence nearly Fs caperienee), ne pupaner to any Artiicial Leg known, 
-_-_o_ Also, SELPHOMS PATENT ARTIFICIAL HAND, which is so arranged that the wearer 
No Policies have been iseued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon. can open and shut the Gogers, write, de. Oall or reese 
nected with Marine Risks, WM. BELPHO, 24 Spring Street, N. ¥. 
Premiums Off (rom let January, 1887, to Slat December, 1857,.......... 8,042,412 08 
— ’ 
Losses paid during the same period,.......... $2,616,983 62 PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 
Returns of Premiums and Kipenses, Oa2,111 OF By PALMER & CO., 
' AT 19 GREEN 8TRE HOBTON : AT S78 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The Company have the following Assets, vis. : rei BAN wtauere PRARe ty i x 


Moshe of the State of New York and of New York City Banks; and other Stocks, 
an yu see eereneneee 


secured by 
pends on8 origages, and Real Katate.. preg ccorcscccavegpesogce “— 
Nvideads on Mocks, Interest on Konda ae eee and other Loans, sundry 
re sovseenes 








1,641,009 00 | _ Reront or Am. Inerivere 20ru Anwuat Fain, eg a The pent Aruineial leg. Pal 
7 mer's still retains tte superiority over all others—@old Medal.—D, M. MD dM 
soi bed Uanroshaa, M.D. | it a von, wv. , sine a 


D. , Judges, New York." 


Insurance and over claima due Company, estimated at. 04.404 29) In Krichsen's new and ular work on Operative & Tandon), thie limb has bee 
Premitim Notes and Bilis Reoeivable,,..... meenenssctes Weeeeee Seeesseereaes M/0QRR08 78 to Wit =" The most Wortect o al the Artificial Lege, we now 
TIE onnteinalnaaaaahaiiommbenensanseseanannen. ste ° ceeeeee NOOR is invention received the Prise Medal 





Total Amount of Assets, . 
The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the ou 
of Februar, 


Meer 
thereon The certificates to be produced at the time 
the extent paid. 
They have also declared « dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiw 


« 
on and afver Tuesday, the heoond day of February next, 
‘The profite of the Company ned from the let July, 1642, to the lat day of 
Jannary, 186], for which Vertifeatios Were ianued, AMOWNELO.. 6.666... cc0es 
Addivonal js from let January, 1867, to let January, 1804,,., ‘ 


Total Profits for 10k yeart. nc. ccccces 
The certificates issued previous to N06 have 





By order of (he Board, 


TRUSTEES. 
Joba D, genes, Obarles Dennis, Caled Barstow, 
Thomas Tilesion, . P. Pilot, Dennis Perkins, 
eres. Ls Suarez, Joneph Gaillard, Jr. 

m. ©, Pickersgill, Leroy M. Wiley, Wm, tl. il, Moore, 

wis Curtia, Daniel 8. Miller, Wiliam Wood, 

m. 8, Wetmore, &. T, Nicol, J. Henry Burgy 
Charles H. Russell, Joshua J, Henry, Cornelian Grinvell, 
Lowell Holbrook, Geo, U, Hobson, Henry ©. brewer, 
Robert C. Goodhue, David Lane, Watts » 

. A. Hargous, James bryce, Edward KR. Bell, 
Meyer Gans, Wm. Stargis, Jr. BK. B. Morgan, 
award i. Gillian, Hoary K. Bogert, BJ. Howland, 
opel Peclpa” w ihiame BR! Dots Piasher West 

7 pe, 1 . 2, imecher Westray, 

JOUN D. JONEA, President. 


CHARLES DENNIA, Vice-President, 
W. UH. H. MOORE, 24 View President. 


oe 4,071,006 OT | In ¥ 


qorementes of — to the holders thereef, or (heir legal representatives, vn and alter oe and thie 
next, 
Aner reserving ONK MiLLLon SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, | sent gratia wo all who apply to 
reac) that Ofty per cent, of t on of the 


or have further ved of the outstanding cert Company, 
of the lesue of 1866 he redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representa 
tives, on and Tuesday the mul day of February neat, from which date il Intereat 


Jane 
Jompany, for the year eoding Slat December, 1867, for Which eertifoates will be insued 


wi 
+. 4,010,220 | entire! 
» Lian 


W. TOWNSEND JONES, Recretary. Se eorates tat ap tata im, Yor some have IY 


i) 

wor! » Wiih Notes and Observations by V 

pou. MD. Prof. of Burgery, ls the following extract, to With" The artificial | 4 a 

er has Won the admiration of the most Hiritale, Prence, 
country, This certainly is one of the greatest tri en . 

Pamphiets, containing valuable jon aud borized referer will be 


UTHERNERS, 


honourably noticed as 
la the invented by Mr. I. F. Palmer, 
i the World's hibition of » Th mertie the entire confldence of the Burgeon,” 
° * Inimeuiabed on 








TO 80 
of payment, and cancelied Wo Reeve cece eae WY Aeintar Wesel sa eee 


and walia, wn 
od are extensive! in the Routhero and 
percoms buying thee articles desire nen er ove ub “ 
water, 4c., whereas at Maratoga there are waters rom ress down ww 
ater | and the articles imposed in this manner on ublle are mostly art 
and often lo persona effet of ConGneaa Wa’ 


redeemed by Gash,.......-..... | Baad, mild } eitves being Mt No wine differs 
vn —s Prt saline ved ln ordinary water—while ( came Waren Pp none 
Net Rarnings remaining with the Company, on let January, IMBB,............0665 82,105,280 | bel 7 iT gifoot in any cane, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
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HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 


MANUFACTURED aD FOR 6418 aT 











tunately, Mr. Yule, the Commissioner of eee} is a buntin . 
aed not'a civilian of the deck, With 50 of et Majesty's mo 
and two guns, he marched to intercept them. He came up with 








y's Sth, 100 


No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


K 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, Mow York Ony. 


Agennoey, Wedding Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
’ No, 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel, 
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facilities for the importation of books to order. 
+ they are enabled to offer p 


‘ veniains ¢ their attention exclusively to 

s unuene 

t# in London, Paria and Leipsic, all orders ‘wilt be 
(ranem| 









Haviog expert 
prompily attended ~S and on 
itted weekly to Kurepe. R splendid collection of 
Cal alog ues furnished gratis, on application. 


favourable terma = Orders 
fugiise lilustrated Hooks now on and. 





THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
He REDUCED bameyd encase, TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
of Balipevre, continue to otter their well known brands of 


mies, nator, Ay 298 RAMGRERY NaSe Person, 


Alse Ganowuder fer BLARTING and BMIWPING use, rising & full assorwment of qua 
aoe ye een a es 
Ricbeeadelen 3) et he this city 


aes PUTRRNOM, heoreinty” eerenmtieriptreran: 


AZLARD, President. 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, Seaman 
CaRONO & RHEUMATIS8M, DEBILITY, AND ALL presaan ARISING FROM A 
FULOUS OR IMPOVERISHED STATR OF THE BLOOD, 

=eaemn » Clark & Co.’ . Sepusee Cod Liver O11 
Has oteed the test of over ‘on ‘ ded by all the most eminen: 
physicians as most valaable res ate n use. ro Wiistams, the celebrated physician of 
he London ee mHomplial ck tao ootee, of its effeet in about 600 cases, and found | 
more eficacious than all yet disoo: remedy, so valuable WHen rune, be- 
rious wt njuious when mdltereted “Bee that the label has the eagle and mortar 
signature over the cork aaaiee bottle, 

MAN & ©O., Buccessors 


o, Clark 
jon. 185, 273, O11, oo Ted ees Broedway, New Sie. 
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1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PRRIOD os rane WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become so great @ favorite with the jc, one user recommending them to yi 
gates have lnqrenesd ty All concede that this eis 


toh rang 
rfect at the lowest 
te CMO RN Wonk 
(uccessor to the business of J. L. Mott.) Nos. 284 and 966 Water Street, N. Y. 


TIGHTNESS OF THE CHEST. 


EK SNERZE, A SLIGHT, THIN, SHARP, ICHOROUS Matran COMES FROV OUR 
hose , we have heavi: of a 
8 little tenderness in the 
or toflammation of the 
fore we ore oer. 











































































to 
mitution, must b “pbs ‘drinks while the fever 
Tata sh aa et. cat pleats ort ae | or chicken broth, with plenty of rice in 
ou the ow the disease will The wise will 
Baanonstn's P ws Pills where hold on 








ee ee Se 0 43 Brandreth Fivalding: Bald also at No. 196 Bowery, No. 241 Hudson - 
ee eae erem, Be (0. 66 Houston-street, corner of Lewis; aad No, 175 Fulion- 
treet, lyn. 
































C 3.43 ere vinimp aot | Boots oe ert ~ Y good sok bars 
decabig ait abd dean Boots. These eiinted ‘yt buntens, corns cores, oul arly 
invi . TATRS PANNU oo rth DEPOT.” 
idl ite at sf eno RMAs I 
‘anc, Biaple Sree tna Peeara, vee “yc, whipping Hest ne 
Beslan ates my Weng Hooks, Pens. mye laves, Pen : 





&e., ~-y “| ri — usual) 
ian executed a low Verda 


ante Hack 
Jou hanes and Ll 
ave tected Heads, &0. Country merchants 





























B ee have it nara, Rout the Sar itt £9 the wy ry = 
HERRING'S PA’ 





TENT CHAMPION FIRBE-P SAFES. 
ies NHAls/® PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOUKS, THE 8AM ut WERE 
to Medal at orld's ne BS ae 


separa the World's Fair, London, 1801, ty 
Yor. ih and are ihe only Males were s warded Medals da ‘the 
Rafes are now atmitied to be au orton to an, ever offered to the publi 
teribers challenge (he world to produce 4 nee of thee isto tat caciseme gy | 
enggane Crew ithe heat tres, oF s bagaar Tokina th Ie ~ a 
alan: ere er a are on 
eee Fans mnie aa Fae ee scm weer eran 
‘ater Street. 
N. Rw Ly a Od tor the seouring ot Pla owelry and oher valuables, 


lar Proof 
4 from \weniy tre to ve Wuindred dol 
KDR’ 
ket ee Bard Ay mmy er) eee 


L™s + Pains mica i ie ants Sane 
y and Cou 


D. WALWORTH, At 













































































“ MP ones, Mina. 


POONER ARYY a tas eal Ba maiseun fa be Courtset Ree 


“Sas rear 


DEANS 5 Jetta OU SARANASA Satie Toute-Cordial, of 
Manufacturers of the CRLRBRATED CO tai Bi 11kiR Oran 
way, and Fourth Avenne, 


Nene, SALT Buee vehi a ea rg Worn Ta Set et 


a ourtn 
Prorina! yo a) weeune 


le reeammen ded mn be used to throw ‘on out he = iuny se of mnt trem oars system, when by 
apply ing the Salt Rheum Remedy eaternally, relance may be placed upon a speedy and per z 


eure. 
n sp. Sanne, Druggiats, 100 Pulion Street, New York. 










































































Aeepates on} sold by A. 
site by Druggiate genera: 



































We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnerabip, ander (he Name aad Firm of 
A. N. LEWI8 & THEODORK STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


~ bn yosmen AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 
rea sian LOANS AL yng of oe BONDS, ae. 


ase ot DON 
weird ness until the present ume, 0 w 




















TION s. , 
NEW PUBLICA a WINE MERCHANT, HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 18 NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
= ——— 44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. Fone Qed pty eee in Tracts of a 
GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of __itoss lands were granied by the Government to “um the construction of this 
WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FORRIGN SPIRITS. Weel, tnrsugh the middie of the State, to the extreme Bocth aus luclate every earione of 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of mate and productions am fey a ay Loe pl ts 
Printed on superfine cream tinted paper, small 4to, superbly bound cloth, gtit edges. Four BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE p+ Ty spampereed LT ep ET, —_ le a sections 
Dousna, formerly Bix DouLansy or in morocco, full gilt or antique, Six formerly Direct from the Brewery, Burten-on Trent, England. mild snd 'equaie, than any other atifal pi catty the ae “The climate fa more heathy, 
HK PORTS or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited by the Rev. streams and eprings of excellent water abound.—Bitaminous Coal is ex —_ 
Roeser. Aum Wuusorr. With One Hundred I) Hlustrations be Rvarett Seite J nwa HILGER & co, ait Nipplicea cheap oye fuel, being Haldia many polate at Lt 4 - onde 
Mgrs B Drancan i ae & Clay Non’S Godwin, 3D Harding, “0. Dodgson, T. M. Brown, W NO. 19 PLATT STRKET, NEW YORK. abounds, which can be procured for ue more than the e: Cratteportion pax | 
1. Laiteh, B. A. wecdalt and numerous other artists. Engraved most elaborately by SOLE AGENTS IN THS UNITED STATES ror a . Oy A black rich, mould from wo to Ove feet deep. “oo 
Bi Daze. ESSRS. CRUSE & FILY FRERES, BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, wesapartetion rincipal is North, South, Bast, with 
anolte hs sane might wel sing the feet feeble and inferior copies presented to the public by x USE 4 FI Gestion on ik min sion, vo the ria arth South Bast on sco 
a - 
Whe steals my pu re. x trash ; bat he wh who filehes from me my GOOD NAMB robs me of ath Ml oowee tee wix pot eae Rage rartable portunity, - “~~ s any 5 Saas ous email 
< . makes mi comfortab| ears. cago greatest 
piu Waseanass hol Wevate by GNORISE ROU ELEDOR & 00. and al Rooker. ponpast} Ate oem a 77 Ee a ER 
K. BALDWIN, Agent, 18 Beekman Sireet. of | Sam ¥.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. ecnihane enemnaaientn on ee thee meet peg peeepasens, 
N. B. Copies of the above, carefully packet. wall be aes cepee, SS Temes tual tax on the laiter, wh which must be borne by the producer, Re the sreitoed price “+ 
pets Dane Gre anh aye 6S See AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. Getves for his grain, £6.—The Title la Perfect—and wheu the nal are made, Deeds 
are executed by the Tr: pointed by the State, and in whom mite is ts vesea’ to the 
PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS. THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY pure Rich convey to them abeolule ties in'Fee Simple, free and clear of every in. 
ph 05 —geoAa OF ee: ee “THE PRICKS ARW FROM 86 TO $90; INTEREST ONLY §PER CENT TWENTY PER 
D, APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF PHRIR CHAMPAGNR. | ,.o1' will be deducted from the eredit price for Thee who purchase om on ered 
A New Raition (First Rdition being exhausted) of cad to beeen to be elie ae ‘ai iFnot superior ta the beet Tmportod, Chanspagte. Missourt, | Five ucten payable in 2,3; 4, band’é years alter date, sod are required to limprove cne-venth 
Poe ATs or £) &, MARRIED FRIENDS ; DATE A PEEP UP =I ByMRIcs KING. aarie wnd Pinte of the RKLIN: CATAWBA, tor of the * Caen “in cases, aan for ~ Le oo Seis: ou hivasion, at ip ond ¢ au 
y Unole Ben. lame, with Seven I ib edges, for sale, in quantities to ‘ull, b RAMSAY x and aid thom in making selections. The Lands remaining «i tonoeld are na tons ene 
Tascts or Rerewe, ano Nonces ay tan P ey eee 8, No. 63 Fi Place. wil has of: # will be sent towny one who will enclose any 
b i glow tn the at 2 at Ww in e Stam, Booka or of 
tng of een pate ne ‘Kearne %" The | longest tale, is & charming novelette, with many REMOVAL. fal farming, hy reepectatie and and Soees farmers living in the = Bhourhond of 
IP plot of character. — Event the Ral. of feneti rice of 
a ete werk of by close ona sagacious pw A or. lt consiata of a series of plotures of B. BUN . x a, Succes spe 'ee hegeasting, Lo 447 any oer a yo be ebeee ally even oo apliodiony 
connubial life. They are drawn with very ox aciderable dr dramatic power ; the size la unpre. NKBER & CO. either persoaall personally or 37 tetet, ¥ lever, je lish, "Franch, oo German, ad aa 
al dd we lectad—a ve rare me tu these days—an: A, Land Ocontral BR. R. 
pull the moral, but ma orery Tnweann an natural as to fasuty the impression that the sketches WINS MERCHANTS AND @xoceRs, Office in Lilinoia Cen. allroad Depot, Chicago, ™. 
are made from life.— eening TP Mas REMOVED TO 
A sorties of sketches of domes te life, apparently drawn from actual observation, They are JOHN ernent, NEAR BROADWAY, 
marked by not * little eoukenann of per reap, and perway severe) jeseveating varieties of « Neat Door to Thorburn's Seed Store. ? DEC. PRN eet e Uh eg nee he eae 
eharacter with fidelity t ture and beaut expression. — 
ok, “Poriraiia are well drown, and te doubtless, be sougint for by many.—¥. ¥F. Cow DELLUC hecaries, 636 Broadway, ons 280 Fourth Avenue, 
OCERIES. 
hans Hen has acq auitied bie bimaelf of the task with a good doalof cleverness. The style is ge- daneena ee ae 00 THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
nial and piencan ~ 4 f 
One or tw (ib serie ee vary pashatie, and all are well writen; —N. Y. Com. Ade. NO. 19% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGR PLACR, oa bee yo K, HAMILTON, ay w. 
bei por 4 270 ae Bonne ona coal, while the stories have ® most captivating fresh een: Seana oe Station, And af AMURANoRS utr ott ORDINARY PLAN, ron’ ve wiote op ure, 
The volume cousiats of 8 series of tales written with originality, vigour and grace, — Phila, oppowite the Railroad Depot. & with or without Profit, Endowments seeurin, } anane a oath or at 4 jen, 
‘redit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the ven years remaining at ister 
oy in the volume are very well written, and will furnish amusement for a Win AVE COMBPANTLY Ou HAND, orm fon SAL EVERY DESCRIPTION debt. aoarenees on Joint Lives. Annuities, immediate 4 ferred « and urvie “i 
- "s y ine Groceries, inc ing Fine Ines, or ned for any eum from 
bas Tyee ot thie delighath raleae'C has 4-4 oa a in these times. We do not | brands of Champagne, including own MAX BUTAINE, Ali tho different varieties of Claret | Low rates of Premium. receivable annually, or by half y ay Ae or quarterly Inatalmente, 
the book ia really a most charming one. “ Kate Kearney" evinces ability equal mA, +) —— of all kinds of Teas. ou enue Ane exhibits ~ the re ll propor = + I? —_ — The Accuma. 
sirtied ooo was baie een natarally drawn. — Poston Daily Ade. The Choloest Hrands arn. ‘ Policies of five years’ = pure! at a valuation. 
Ana literary eltort, and the firat, we belleve, iaiiraly 4 the public by the auiher, tise anne = feven ed Previous shetr Celabrared Monusnetow Has Weet dy A a _ a WB ayant ng discontinue permet of Premiuma, 
a elec “ det Ae » . unencumbered urther charges. 
os ‘vo Publishers vn cond a copy of thus vein werk bz Mall, (free of Postage, to 8 to any phate iguen, Os es <4 De ine ™Hveral beral regulauo + tiny cae nats aonisiath an 
ene withia 3,000 miles who will remit to them all or otherwise, the price of the trash every mares from meant ries. 0 100. 
wat) which the: ative of \he above p and all the neigh- 
Bar FOR BALK BY ALL “HOOKER KN ew | Douring eum : Th i Fou LIFE. WALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
DUFF'S NEW WORK ON BOOK-KEEPING. epi ——— | rich prone, | With't Profit, | Half Premium | Whole Prem | At 00 or death | At (8 or death 
23% pp., Reyal Octave. Harper's Knlarged Edition, Price, §1 50. FIN ANCIAL. ‘ lat seven years | rem'r of life} if earlier, if cartier, 
T*e WORK 18 BANCTIONED KY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW = Tr) iT 1 8 
Re ap the heat now 8 eno a0 iy % < reference ae the o sesountant and for tho = - -- --— 4 1$ zi ; 3 4 ii 78 | | 
ly teaching the science in D 4 te the " # subject publi ahed in the coun. b 
try by aa enpertonced merchant. It ie adopted ba a test boot tn ail the principal commercial DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, S| 33 HE ie 9 
vehi i Us Vniied tates, and will be found worth Ge einen S of business men and BANKERS, ” came ssomat ced ai J a 
sabools hout ¢ imoew the introduction of the decimal curre at Tonrmsatin BaF * * su plicat OMAS 
RULED “ANKE upon fine ira alan paper. 6.25 per set, With vine Author's printed CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK a“ RiWG Sar Hecretary, fie regsints uoree yyy ‘Agents alse 
dieeotions for weaching, Made by R. O. Reot, Anthony & Co, Now Yor weve i, Michigan at 8t, John, N. B., and at St. John's Newfoundland, 
Clroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
Oe de ft & 00., available in all the Prineipal Cities of the World, Also, LIFE INSURANCE. 
ENGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS & PAINTINGS | MPERCANTIUE CREDITS FOR USE IN BUROPE: CHINA: A: 18H COMMERCIAL com 
BRIT PANY 
NO. 83 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. w Yous, June let, 188i. ° 
£ J, PRICK & CO. tovite the attention of the public and Library Associations to their DUNCAN sunita dened BibING:§ ESTABLISHED 1820. 
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APTPAL ire AQOUMD LAs LAstONm Sane. 0 wi EXTRA chanon FOR cans 
Uantic. Ha Losses 
en hae — ape wag Camels rompuUy paid. 


Uitice—45 Wall Street. 
GRO, M. KNEVITT, Acrvany. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 



















REFERRING, aflords us Cash Capital..... ove e $356,000, 
Pp ae raha eae TSE Faas et tno T0083 wt OY ii M anaes, ihe following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company (or 
0 C 
‘rR i Tete pe, ©, Fame er. jp > — 
JSUEREES AMLSWED OF N. Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgan. 
suo Te STOUT. + wey, John Caswell. 
tu addition to the above reference, we present, by permiasion, the following : Thomas a Hear oS ot, jonathan Th 
. T. Bourran, Eaq., President of the Hank of the Republic. August ne 
NES, ® bd ba chants’ Exchange Bank. And at a meeting of the Board of Direetors, held the fllowing Wie PAL 
" wi Abron bea., New Y¥ was ‘enanienously te-alested President for the ensuing year. on render 
Retoree at Enq. Albeay Ususshold Purkitare, Deildingn bigs te Fert and their aby tee tees 
Gnas. H, Fisuan, Req’, Philedciphia, ANDREW SMITH Secretary, 
note NOTES PAYA IN Le may Baty WHERE THE BANK OF ne =| = me g 
A 
ee ae tee trancener is pro The United States Mall 
free of any charge whatever. ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines; FULTON, 2,600 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Freas pagebio wiihous Sills pandinesd und collestes se Weginnd, Ireland, & land, | Will leave New York, Havre, and the year 1858, on the following days: 
 H GRAIN, '$ No, 29 William Street, New York. 
C, F. SMITH, i no 





N.Y, 

ISPATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
LANDS, by Mins Mail Brenmnore sf the the Sth and Bh of each month. 

Exchange on California, Oregon, and ‘and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, nee Water Street, New York. 


Issue Bark oF Cnarceston Bills on 
” BAN OF LIVERPOOL, 
upwards, payable 


tn sums of One Pound Sterling and a“ of the Banks in Exorano, Ins- 
Land, SooTLanp and Waies. — 





BROWN, Ny 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, availabie in any part of the world. 





iFhene Seeman, butts cuprenstz | 
care has been taken La. 


jee, with double 
he construction of Salant mockery to ost 


a.‘ oF PASSAGE 
From New York to Sonthampton or Havre, 








REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, & SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES. 
Ws secs sont —_ on tan 

UNION BANK OF LON 

NATIONAL BANK OF BOORLAND 

BELFAST BANKING cOMPanY. 1 Ireland. 
In sums from $1 upward, per £. 
~ Address 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, BANKERS, 
. 16 WALL STREET, NEW TORK. 





BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT — 
HE Subscriber, having been for many years aware of the great 
cation of machinery to the wpanutaclie of Broad and of 
conaumer, Ie menounos a at ~¢ Y- rth publ ing 4 
0 oTer to t 
EAN, AND NOY NUTR oR ” _ 

ag that can possibly » other ph + 

creed can be cfurded at less price in consequence of the saving ofeeled by machi 


wy oree manual labour 
d with the eld process of mizing dough, will doubt 
that read fentned formed, ‘cud @ out by machinery, must be ncomparatively cleaner than \hat 


alt Wenn nutrianent, since tt to mage from fresh grows i dour, and mixed by ma. 
‘ermentation, consequently a large proportion of gluten, the 

reserved. The machine mixing gives s finer textare, and 
with ineconsed Lal the subseriber designs ooa- 

b an hereto 




















indicated tn bia ctroular of 1886, an: of bis bread ‘ore, 
Sunes snails Fils canvaal prise ol o Pound ot Gown the bbi. 
at 
As an additional indy ema to purchasers, be proposes making the following allowances 
on bread, sold in quantity at ume, as 
On 100 Ibe. bread... 
e 0 Iba bread 
Ibe. bread » 1b per cent. 
Be Rugere hice sta ar Bireet, 78 Won t Brendw | wWle 
urena Street, 
bay hyd 100 loaves are a dew mana reah depo te cpened, 
JOUN HECKER, No, % Rutgers Rireet. 
T AND UNUSUAL INDU ! 
PER CENT. pIsCUUET, IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGR, WILL se Bane en, Ee 
Ul further notices, on all Casm Purcwases oF Looxing Giana, 
@navines, Ant Mareniaias, , Ch ent of the deduetion at tne Law 
oat Market Priees, and the privilege of selecting sat vedon (rom €n LEmense sock and 
a great variety of fae 


‘thn BYRvRNE. a, WILLIAMS & ©O., 363 Broadway 
KB Undersigned FIRST PREMIUM for the Lm 
HE U reorived the above 
rr, THOU th large and well assoried Sook of 5 
Bart, PLTR be. he vf overs varsety, Wwhien be is able to supply a Agree 
_ncrania dealing {8 he abore Arla, wil nd 0 heir Enero cll and examine 
mer ery Lane, Row Toe 





N. B—Patentee of the new pant 


























woud 
and G1 per bos or pot » No, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at S50., 63e., 











—— ali to be the best Baw jor 
vv" 
Hite te ty eet aes areca cata aes! | POPLAR CREAM Of Writ LRN ENR Or 
o & WAThh- wane ar ’ ee 
ow pot tr lee acabeonbapeseet Wetooee ta every leaf of the book of iio. at oF percmnes = arate. eres seats minora and sapere 








“gold ty al 


Prom Havre or Southampton to New York, france. 
To passengers going to London these Get gg eee ee . ume 
expense. ¢ delivered in London. pbs Den ‘age to be sent on 
board the day oafore eal ) marked * Woaas anh thowigacn ured unt! paid for. An ex- 
perves tA (‘pase through’ the Posi-odce, 


a 
° A N 
7 .. BUN Hare ty 7 sedan Agent, New York. 


Shoe and London. 
AMERICAN BumoruaN RESSUY., Agents, Paria, 





Re rs of Specie will please notice that Insurance by the Vessela of this ( “ 
done in New York and in England on the same teres as Dy the Mall Poadie Sean 


“THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.'S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 







































Cre oF or Mancunstan, tana, Kennedy 
Orr oF pay | ty ty tone ee aneanos, ocecceccece 4 Lona, Jetirey 
The undernoted or other vessels are inteaded te sail as follows: 
Kan Jan. I 
cay ot hai — a fo eee. i 
on . + 
Kan usbiagien x 2 ..Mareh ¥ 
City of Baltimor: » Mar, lo . April 
Oity of Washington 5 » ol Apa bb 
And each J. 

nasae or fe tte ata 18 Ga .—From Bow Tork and Faitadel ry 7 

oe tn the delocen. Yociuding tawaray? 
HinD t a ‘ris see 


= ‘inte ome of Third Class 
Teyuired: Prom Philsdeiphia aud New Fork, 
chron rer a ea NER 2 
siperionted su and Sa aeeian lenuon 
moa venga! caprica am ry | rer? oe ‘othe 
and accommodation of pices pate 
pa ne ay ar eal eel 


o lorwarded wb 
eee PAT Ho way, Now fort Agent 





or AM Te hed 
Noa. | and 13 Tower B 
STRS Oyster route to hye res 
ie La uit ‘i, Sod leave Pier 1h, NR. every SATURDAY and WED: 
Baba Al including we Norfolk, $8 0; Potersd 


and RB Som. 
LUDLAM & PLEASA Broadway 





































aie 


AINE & O0., 905 and 589 Broadway, New York. 





onsota, Antarctic. 
3 fet Anpuew Fostaa, 
ie - A. 
[ageuvnsen, 
RET. up Tum, (a) | 
Loum. Dunameevess, (a) } ew llawremise. 
—yamee Seesaw aeves, (a) PRY . OLance. 
THON, Rd. Apaiaric. 
The “ X" Line of London Packets. 
Pay 4 peo, | 
RETR oh are, AND. sue Yor D GER 
a we Mt George's Kulldings, Liverpeat. 
Wu. Toure. W. YOUNG & FROPRIETORA, 
be eta | rok Fe went 















